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The Auditory Outlook for the 


For Teachers and Parents 


of the Deaf 


Some Modern Trends in the Edu- 
eation of the Deaf, by Clarence 


D. O’Connor 
In an address delivered at the 75th An- 
niversary of the Horace Mann School 
for the Deaf, Boston, the President of 
the Association not only pays tribute to 
the achievements of the past, but also 
studies present and future trends. 


The Association’s New Directors 
Four directors of the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf offered their resignations at 
the annual board meeting in January. 
The four appointed to fill their unex- 
‘ pired terms are: Dr. Helen Schick Lane, 
Mrs. Spencer Tracy, Mr. Charles A. 
Bradford, and Mr. Boyd E. Nelson. 


Hearing Children and Deaf Chil- 
dren: Helping the Two Groups 
to Understand Each Other, by 


Mildred Groht 
The Principal of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf describes one of the meth- 
ods by which the gulf between deaf 
children and hearing children may be 
bridged. 

Aid to the Physically Handi- 
capped: A Congressional In- 
vestigation 
A report of the hearings conducted by 
a sub-committee of the Committee on 


Labor of the United States House of 
Representatives. 


Training Deaf Babies, by Irene 
B. Ewing 
Mrs. Ewing, who is well known in the 
United States for her work at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, has prepared for 
distribution by the University a pam- 
phlet for parents of very young deaf 
children. 


Children Without Families, A Re- 
view by Grace Moore Heider.... 
A discussion of the effect of institution- 
al life on young children, prepared by a 
member of the Clarke School Research 
Department. 


A P.T.A. Program for a Day 
School, by Margaret Fitzgerald 
Conferences between parents and teach- 
ers are a regular part of the program 
at the Shorewood, Wisconsin, Elemen- 
tary School for the Deaf. 
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Hard of Hearing 


Leo Lesquereux, Swiss American, 


This article will bring many of us our 
first knowledge of a famous. geologist, 
who made his most important contribu- 
tions to science after he had become to- 
tally deaf. Born in Switzerland, he car- 
ried on his work in Columbus, Ohio, 
where some of his descendants still live. 


The Challenge of Deafness, by 
A New York man who has experienced 
a growing loss of hearing, and then the 
sudden calamity of total deafness, tells 
how he adjusted himself, both socially 
and in his business relationships. 


My Hobby — Miniature Books, 
by William L. Washburn........ 


In a special corner of the bookcase in 
the Volta Bureau library that houses the 
rare books, there is a collection of the 
enchanting miniature books created by 
William L. Washburn of Camden, New 
Jersey. Printer, newspaper editor, and 
writer, Mr. Washburn has led a full and 
interesting life, in spite of severe deaf- 
ness from boyhood. He was in his youth 
a pupil of the Horace Mann School, 
Boston. 


The Service Club Goes Overseas 
Again 


A young Englishman, deafened in the 
war, describes his adventures as a geolo- 
gist. An American overseas laments 
poetically the differences in vocabulary 
between England and the U.S.A. 


A Lip Reading Club in London, 


An organization of the hard of hearing, 
founded in 1937 by two teachers of lip 
reading, has managed to keep going in 
London, in spite of heavy bombing and 
in face of injury and death. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 


Molly has been cleaning out her closet, 
and the things she found there put her 
in a reminiscent mood. She tells us 
about a new book Mr. Calkins is writ- 
ing, and that definitely is news. The 
“dryness” of lip reading is a recurrent 
topic. 
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Volts, Compiled by . 
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today, participating in the seventy-fifth 

Anniversary of the founding of the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf. On be- 
half of the Board of Trustees and the staff 
of the Lexington School for the Deaf, and 
also on behalf of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf I bring greetings and congratulations. 


The School Holds a Unique Place 


The Horace Mann School has consistent- 
ly held a unique and important place in the 
field of the education of the deaf since it 
was founded in 1869, through the deep 
interest of that wise and understanding 
_ citizen of Boston, Mr. Dexter S. King. It 

has been unique because it was the first 

day school for the deaf established in the 

United States, thus permitting deaf chil- 

dren to be educated in a special school and 

still live at home. With its establishment, 
anew trend in our field developed, and the 
success of this first day school for the deaf 
encouraged educational leaders in other 
parts of the country to follow the same 
philosophy. The school has been consist- 
ently important through the progressive 
and valuable contributions made to the pro- 
fession through the years by its former 
principals of revered memory, Miss Sarah 

Fuller, Miss Ella Celynda Jordan and Miss 
_ Mabel Ellery Adams, and by the present 
ficient and beloved principal, Miss Jennie 


[' IS a pleasure and an honor to be here 


*An address delivered at the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 
| Nov. 17, 1944, 
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Some Modern Trends In The Education 
Of The Deaf 


By CLarENcE D. O’Connor* 


M. Henderson, with her devoted staff mem- 
bers. Of all the important contributions 
made by these leaders and by this fine 
schoo! perhaps three stand out as most im- 
portant: the great impetus that was given 
and is being given today to the teaching 
of speech to the deaf in the United States; 
the practical proof of the importance of 
the early training and education of young 
deaf children; and the demonstration of the 
value of extensive rhythm activities in the 
curriculum. 


1,800 Graduates 


One additional contribution—perhaps 
the most eloquent of all that have been 
made by this school is evidenced by the 
more than 1,800 deaf boys and girls who 
have been educated at the school since 1869 
and sent out into the world as self-support- 
ing citizens. Truly, in the words of that 
great educator, Horace Mann, “a human 
being is not, in any proper sense, a human 
being till he is educated,” and this record 
of high service to society entitles the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf to an 
exalted place of honor in our world. 

In paying honor to the Horace Mann 
School, it is incumbent upon us not only to 
review the past but also to scan the hori- 
zons of the future. What lies ahead? What 
new and perhaps more promising vistas 
are opening up for the deaf? What trends 
do we see developing in our profession? 
Let us examine some of these together. 
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I. Educational Trends 
Preschool Training 

The early admission of young deaf chil- 
dren in a school for the deaf has grown 
in favor greatly in the past ten years. This 
movement will undoubtedly continue to ex- 
pand, particularly in large urban day 
schools where the program can more easily 
be handled administratively than in resi- 
dent schools. A considerable number of 
schools have carried on nursery school and 
preschool programs for a sufficient length 
of time now to draw some rather definite 
conclusions as to their possible future in- 
fluence on the education*of the deaf; and 
although objective data unfortunately are 
limited the results definitely indicate that 
early training of young deaf children is 
effecting better general social adjustment 
and obvious educational acceleration. Ac- 
cordingly, in schools for the deaf where 
such nursery and preschool programs are 
consistently provided year after year, the 
retardation gap of three or four years that 
we have traditionally expected to find be- 
tween the achievement of the deaf and the 
normally hearing will be narrowed. Those 
schools for the deaf thus will have to give 
thought to the expansion of their curricula 
to provide more than elementary or Junior 
high school work, and may in time be able 
to provide extensive high school work for 
a much larger segment of the school popu- 
lation than had been anticipated. 


An Increased Interest in Speech 


Speech forthe deaf continues to be the 
most difficult educational activity in the 
curriculum, and the achievements in this 
direction continue to be the most unsatis- 
factory. Unfortunately because of the dif- 
ficulties surrounding the acquisition of this 
skill this, no doubt, will always be true. 
However, I believe there is an increased 
interest in. this curricular activity and a 
genuine desire on the part of many mem- 
bers of the profession for a more effective 
approach with a correspondingly better 
general result. 

The trend away from the excessively 
formal and too extensively articulation ap- 
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proach in initial teaching, to the more 
natural approach where speech as a com. 
municative activity is stressed, has made 


and will in the future continue to make | 


speech a much more palatable experience 
for both the deaf child and his teacher, 
The obvious need for developing good 
articulation patterns will always be para- 
mount, of course, but these should be de. 
veloped in connection with meaningful 
speech activities. 

I believe there is also a growing ten. 
dency throughout the profession to take 
a more realistic attitude toward speech for 
the deaf. This attitude is admirably ex. 
pressed in the Horace Mann circular of 
information which states as follows: “The 
school is an oral one; and aims to teach all 
pupils to talk. Children born deaf can 
never ‘talk like other people’ but they can 
learn to express themselves in articulate 
speech in the English language so that per- 
sons willing to make a little effort can learn 
to understand them, and they can learn to 
understand what others say by reading the 
lips.” This is an intelligent and realistic 
expression not only of the limitations of 
speech for the deaf but also of its bound- 
less possibilities, and I believe it is incum- 
bent upon all of us who are the most 
ardent advocates of an oral education for 
deaf children to expand this philosophy. 
This is not a defeatist philosophy. On the 
contrary it is philosophy of hope and prom- 
ise, for it places within the reach of all 
deaf children at least the opportunity to 
learn to talk. 

As followers of the oral system of educat- 
ing the deaf, we should also be careful not 
to create the impression in the minds of 
either parents or other educators of the 
deaf that we believe all deaf children can 
learn to speak fluently and naturally. We 
know that that is not possible, and much 
harm has been done to the program of 
expansion of speech teaching in schools for 
the deaf through unfavorable reactions of 
parents and educators to this kind of wish- 
ful thinking. Some of the speech is poor, 
but at least it is speech and relatively 
straight language. Let us continue to fos 
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ter and encourage in all parts of the land 
unceasing efforts to teach our deaf chil- 
dren to talk, for next to the desire that their 
child might miraculously recover his hear- 
ing, all parents most earnestly desire above 
all other things that their deaf child may 
learn to speak as other children do. Why 
should he not be given every possible op- 
portunity to do this throughout his whole 
school life ? 


The Use of Hearing 


Educators of the deaf are also becoming 


more and more interested in the use of hear- 
ing aids in schools for the deaf not only 
with those pupils who have considerable 
hearing but also with those having very 
severe losses of hearing. There is no doubt 
that this phase of our program would have 
been much farther advanced if it were not 
for the expense involved and if the war 
had not made the securing of*materials dif- 
ficult. At any rate there is a growing ten- 
dency on the part of educators to accept 
the philosophy that children in a school 
for the deaf have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose through using hearing aids. 
and that even very deaf children may and 
do profit in many intangible ways through 
their use. 

After the war is over personal or indi- 
vidual hearing aids will be improved still 
further, and I am sure that with extended 
amplification personal aids will be worn 
with great profit by many more of our 
pupils than at present, particularly those 
having an average hearing loss of 60 de- 
cibels oy less. The recently expanded Fed- 
eral civilian rehabilitation act may also 
make it possible for many of our pupils 
to secure hearing aids at minimum cost. 
Some hearing aid companies are striving 
mightily to reduce the excessively high cost 
of this equipment, and no doubt within the 
next ten years we shall see good hearing 
aids available, at a reasonable cost. to all 
who need them. 


Vocational Training 
Many years ago the schools for the deaf, 


Particularly the residential schools,. were 
the leaders in vocational training. Gradu- 
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ally, however, vocational schools for the 
normally hearing overtook and passed them 
in the efficiency and scope of their pro- 
grams. For some years prior to the pres- 
ent war, important expansion in the voca- 
tional training programs in our schools 
was experienced. The vocational programs 
within the various schools also gained in 
prestige in the eyes of both pupils and 
teachers in relation to the traditionally 
more highly regarded academic programs. 
This trend will and should continue, par- 
ticularly after the war when our deaf grad- 
uates will inevitably return to more severe 
competitive employment conditions with the 
normally hearing. More than ever they 
will need extensive and intensive vocational 
training, superimposed upon a sound acad- 
emic background, and the two programs 
must be equally important and equally de- 
sired by our pupils. 


The Slow Learning Deaf 


Closely related to this problem is one 
where the trend still tends to be in the di- 
rection of neglect. I speak of what we do 
for our slow learning deaf. The present 
war has taught us much about the extent 
to which this group can find happy and 
successful economic and social adjustment. 
Most of our low I.Q. pupils are now hold- 
ing jobs. What will happen to them after 
the war is over no one can predict. But 
one thing is certain, it is not entirely due to 
their school training that they are success- 
fully placed, but perhaps in spite of it, and 
undoubtedly because of existing condi- 
tions. We should give much more thought 
to the development of a modified program 
for this group that will lead them to their 
maximum achievement of essentials while 
they are in school, and then give them 
obviously needed guidance, follow up, and 
specialized placement service on the job. 


II. Social Trends 


Parent Education 
The growth of parent education and par- 
ent participation in the program of the 
schools for the deaf has been one of the 
most hopefy) and profitable trends in re- 
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cent years. It is, of course, much easier 
for large urban schools to foster such a 
program than for those located in more 
rural areas, but all schools .are today ac- 
cepting in a much larger degree than. in 
former years the challenge of this respon- 
sibility and this mutually profitable avenue 
of growth. Centers such as the Horace 
Mann School, Central Institute for the Deaf, 
the Lexington School, the Sarah Fuller 
Home, the Volta Bureau, the John Tracy 
Clinic, and others have widely expanded 
their parent programs in recent years, and 
they have all found that high dividends in 
the nature of better pupil-home-school rela- 
tions have accrued as a result. This pro- 
gram will continue to grow, and many 
other schools will and should create more 
extensive, even if indirect, contacts with 
their parents that will be of inestimable 
value to their total educational programs. 


Schools Are Being De-institutionalized 


There is a distinct and very desirable 
trend today to de-institutionalize our 
schools for the deaf. Administrators are 
recognizing more and more clearly that 
schools for the deaf should take a more 
active part in the affairs of the community, 
and more and more opportunities are be- 
ing created for healthy contacts between 
our deaf pupils and normally hearing boys 
and girls. This is wise and logical. Our 
pupils must return eventually to a hearing 
world, so it is imperative that while they 
are with us they should learn as much as 
they can through personal contact with that 
hearing world. 

More attention also is being given in our 
schools to the development of the whole 
child. In the past, the main emphasis has 
been on educational growth, with a corre- 
sponding lack of attention given to the 
extremely important social growth of the 
child. Problems of personality maladjust- 
ment have been seriously neglected. Today 
there is at least more concern being mani- 
fested over this phase of our program than 
in former years, and in many schools di- 
rect attention is being given to this prob- 
lem. The addition of psychologists and so- 
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cial workers and the formulation of more 
effective guidance programs, augur well 
for better meeting of this problem in the 
future. 

Ill. Teacher Training 


It is obvious to all who have had aetiye 
contact with teacher-training programs 
that the trend today is more and more jp 
the direction of higher preliminary eddea. 
tional preparation of candidates before 


training and the closer affiliation of train. 


ing centers with colleges and universities, 
This is a logical trend and will ultimately 
influence for the better our programs in 
schools for the deaf. When the universities 
learn more about the education of the deaf, 
as they are gradually doing, and when the 
training centers learn how to tap more effec. 
tively the resources of these great centers 
of learning, the teachers trained in these 
centers will bring to our deaf pupils a 
richer background of information and a 
wider educational experience that will in- 
evitably redound to the benefit of our 
schools for the deaf. It is important, how- 
ever, that these training programs be car- 
ried on in a school for the deaf as the labo- 
ratory of experience for those to be trained. 
The superficial programs offered by some 
universities, which can not offer an oppor- 
tunity for extensive observation and prac- 


tice teaching with deaf children, are to be | 


deplored and discouraged. 
IV. Research 


Teachers and administrators are asking 
increasingly “Why?” as well as “How?” 
in connection with our programs and our 
techniques. Greater interest is being mani- 
fested in the possibility of digging further 
into some of the perplexing and sometimes 
controversial phases of the education of 
the deaf. Some answers are being de 
veloped by people working on special prob- 
lems, but not enough general research is 
being carried on in our profession. Many 
important questions remain unanswered 
or only partially answered. Administrators 
and teachers alike are eager for more ob- 
jective data on many matters that will en- 

(Continued on page 248) 
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The Association’s New Directors 


S announced in March, the American 
Association to Promote the Teach- 
ing of Speech to the Deaf has four 

new directors, elected by the Board in Jan- 
uary to fill the unexpired terms of Miss 
Bessie N. Leonard, Dr. E. A. Gruver, Dr. 
Harris Taylor, and Dr. T. C. Forrester, re- 
signed. It is a pleasure for the Voita Re- 
yew to introduce them. 


Dr. Lane 


Like some other well-known educators of 


the deaf, Helen Schick Lane, Ph.D., was 


| led to this field through interest in music. 


While studying at the Eastman School of 
Music, University of Rochester, after her 
gaduation from Ohio State University, 


| she became interested in the psychology of 


music. Returning to Ohio State for her 
Master's degree, she continued research 
which led to work in the psychology of 
sound; and when, in 1930, she was grant- 
ed her doctorate, her dissertation was writ- 
tn on the bi-manual production of sound 
patterns. 

At that time Dr. Max Goldstein invited 
her to come to Central Institute for the 
Deaf as assistant psychologist. She taught 


DR. HELEN S. LANE 
Principal, Central Institute 


in the Teachers Training College, assisted 
in research on diagnostic tests of hearing 
in infants, and made studies of mental and 
achievement tests of the deaf. In 1932 she 
became the psychologist of the school. In 
1934 she added the responsibility of regis- 
trar in the Teachers Training College, and 
in 1941 she was made assistant principal. 
In 1942 she became the principal of Cen- 
tral Institute. 

Dr. Lane’s broad professional interests 
are indicated by her membership in a long 
list of organizations in the fields of psy- 
chology, education, deafness, speech, Eng- 
lish, and music. She brings a valuable 
background to the directorship of the Asso- 
ciation, with whose work she has been co- 
operating for several years through mem- 
bership on important committees. 


Mrs. Tracy 


The average person, if he learns that the 
Louise T. Tracy who founded and conducts 
the John Tracy Clinic is Mrs. Spencer 
Tracy, immediately inquires: “Is she in the 
movies, too?” The answer is no, but her 
ease on platforms is not entirely due to 
contact with her distinguished husband, for 


MRS. SPENCER TRACY 
Director, John Tracy Clinic 
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CHARLES A. BRADFORD 
Superintendent, New York School 


she did have a brief career before the foot- 
lights. 

Mrs. Tracy was born in New Castle, 
Pennsylvania. After two years at Lake Erie 
College in Painesville, Ohio, she went on 
the stage, but left it a short time later to 
be married. “I have often thought,” she 
says, “that this sojourn in the theater, while 
not contributing much at that time to the 
world, was of inestimable help in my life 
afterwards. It gave me much better dic- 
tion than I otherwise would have had, and 
“an appreciation of good speech and lan- 
guage. It helped with John and it has 
helped in all this new work I seem to have 
taken on.” 


“It helped with John.” Perhaps in that 
short sentence we have the keynote to the 
driving energy which has sent this slender, 


dynamic little personality crusading in be- 
half of other mothers of deaf children. 


John was born deaf. As if that were not 
difficulty enough, infantile paralysis at- 
tacked him at the age of six. Because the 
long, slow climb. back to health kept him at 
home so much, his mother came to have a 
fuller understanding of his handicap than 
most mothers of deaf children acquire. As 
the years passed, and the boy became able 
to express his thoughts and explain his re- 
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actions, she came more and more to realize 
the appalling need of most mothers of deaf 
children for guidance in helping their lit. 
tle ones at home. As she learned about 
some of the advantages now provided fo; 
pre-school deaf children, she became fired 
with a determination to bring those ad. 


‘vantages home to the mothers, as far as 


lay within her power. The John Tracy 
Clinic is the result. It accepts children of 
pre-school age and gives them a start—but 
only if their mothers will accompany them 
and learn how to help them. 


John is now twenty, is attending Pasa. 
dena Junior College, “and seems to be very 
happy, which is the main thing.” It is the 
main thing, one might add, for all deaf 
children — happiness in a normal atmos 
phere. 


Mr. Bradford 


In the summer of 1942 a young man who 
had been serving as Assistant to the Super- 
intendent of the Lexington School was ap- 
pointed Acting Superintendent of the New 
York School for the Deaf, because the head 
of that institution had been called away for 
military service. Eighteen months later the 
same young man, Charles A. Bradford, was 


made Superintendent of the New York | 


School, one of the oldest educational cen- 
ters for the deaf in the United States. 


The New York School for the Deaf isa 


school for boys, placing chief emphasis on | 
industrial work, and Mr. Bradford’s train- 
Boy Sec 
the Bos 


ing fitted him admirably for his task. A 
New Yorker by birth, he had been educated 
in the Industrial Teachers’ Training De- 
partment of the Oswego State Teachers 
College, and his diploma qualified him to 
teach printing, machine shop practice, 
woodworking, electricity, mechanical draft- 
ing and allied subjects. Subsequently he 
took advanced courses in linotype opera 
tion and maintenance. 

After service first as teacher and later 
as Director of Vocational Education in the 
Virginia School for the Deaf, Mr. Bradford 
returned to New York for advanced study 
at Columbia University. While pursuing 
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that work, he also taught in the New York 
School for the Deaf, to which he later re- 
turned as Superintendent. : 

In addition to his educational and voca- 
tional work, Mr. Bradford has had wide 
experience in the construction of group 
hearing aid equipment and in work with 
partially deaf children. He is also on the 
stafis of instructors at Teachers College. 
Columbia University, and the Extension 
Division of Hunter College. 


Mr. Nelson 


Boyd E. Nelson is a native of Utah and 
a graduate of Brigham Young University. 
where he majored in Education and 
Speech. A year of graduate study in Speech 
Correction, a short period of teaching in 
public schools, and two years of special 
training in Teachers College, Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, were followed by seven 
years of practical experience as a classroom 
teacher at the New Jersey School for the 
Deaf. During that time he obtained a de- 
gree from Columbia University, N. Y., in 
the Education of the Exceptional Child, 
specializing in the education of the deaf. 
In December 1942 he was appointed super- 
intendent of the Utah School for the Deaf 
and the Blind. 

Since his return to Utah, Mr. Nelson has 
been honored by being appointed State 
Chairman of the Exceptional Child Com- 
mittee of the Utah Congress of Parents and 


| Teachers, and by election as First Vice 
_ President of the Ogden Area Council of 


Boy Scouts of America and as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Ogden Ki- 
wanis Club. 
Readers of the Votta Review will rec- 
ognize Mr. Nelson as a contributor of in- 
teresting and important articles, such as: 
Hard of Hearing in Schools for the Deaf 
—June, 1942 

Building a Speech Vocabulary—Febru- 
ary, 1943 

A Lip Reading Program for a School— 
January, 1944 


‘Objectives of Vocational Training—July, 
1944 
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BOYD E. NELSON 
Superintendent, Utah School 


Association Business Meeting 


At the Annual Business Meeting of the 
Association, which will be held at the Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf, New York, 
members will have an opportunity to con- 
firm the judgment of the Board, for the 
terms of three of these new members, Dr. 
Lane, Mrs. Tracy, and Mr. Bradford, will 
expire, as will also those of Miss Clara E. 
Newlee and Dr. Gertrude Van Adestine. 
The chief business of the meeting will be 
the election of five directors. Nominations 
may be offered by any annual or life mem- 
ber of the Association, must be made in 
writing, and must be in the hands of both 
the President, Dr. C. D. O'Connor, and the 
Secretary, Dr. A. C. Manning, not less than 
30 days in advance of the meeting, the date 
of which is Friday, May 25th, and the hour 
2:30 P.M. 


GIVE THEM A CHANCE 


Federal Aid to Education proposes to 
make available $100,000,000 to help equal- 
ize educational opportunities for children. 
Although our poorer States make far great- 
er sacrifices for education than their 
wealthy neighbors, there are some schools 
that have less than $100 a year to spend 
per class, while others spend $6,000. It is 
unfair and undemocratic and must be cor- 
rected. 
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Hearing Children and Deaf Children 


Helping the Two Groups to Understand Each Other 


By Grout 


the necessity for interpreting deaf 

children to the hearing children 
with whom they come in contact, but it is 
not always possible to plan definite pro. 
grams leading to that end. In the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf various efforts in 
this direction have been made, and one of 
the most successful is bulit around the re 
ligious observances planned for the pupils 
of the school. Since the Jewish, Catholic 
and Protestant faiths are all represented 
in the school, provision is made for instruc- 
tion in all of them, both through members 
of the school staff and through the services 
provided outside the school. 

The Protestant pupils who remain in 
school over the week ends attend regularly 
the service for boys and girls held at the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church; and 
the Thursday afternoon classes in religion, 
conducted by our own teachers, are held 
in the Sunday School rooms there. Three 
of our older girls are this year attending 
the class held weekly for the young people 
who plan to become communicants. 

Once a year our pupils take their turns 
in assisting with the services for boys and 
girls. This year the program in which they 
took part was given on January 21, and 


Fes school for the deaf recognizes 


as a sort of introduction, I talked to the- 


hearing children the previous week, Janu- 
ary 14, explaining the problems of the 
deaf boys and girls and emphasizing the 
significance of their participation in the 
program. My talk was very simple, as I 
tried to gear it to the audience, and it 
seemed to get across to them. 

The hearing children in the church 
school are having a unit of work on the 
problems of handicapped boys and girls, 
and when they were considering the deaf 
they paid a visit to our school, watched 
classwork, and were entertained by some 
of the Lexington School pupils afterwards. 
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We are fortunate in having such a splen. 
did and cooperative church to help us in 
our efforts to make our deaf children feel 
at home in the company of hearing boys 
and girls. Our pupils play in the Church 
House gyms, swim in the swimming pool, 
and use the game rooms. 


During the service in which our children 
took part, one of our girls recited the Call 
to Worship; and another repeated the 
Twenty-Third Psalm. Two others dedi- 
cated the offering with the following re. 
citative: 


We praise Thee, O God, our Redeemer, Creator, 
In grateful devotion our tribute we bring. 

We lay it before Thee, we kneel and adore Thee, 
We bless Thy holy name; glad praises we sing. 


Then all the deaf pupils present recited 
the Child’s Creed: 


“T believe in God the Father 
Who made us, every one; 

He made the earth and heaven, 
The moon, the stars, the sun; 
All that we have each day 

To us by Him is given; 

We call Him, when we pray, 
Our Father in Heaven.” 


The talk which I gave the foregoing Sun- — 
day as an introduction to this program was _ 
as follows: 

This morning I would like to talk to you 
not alone about the Lexington School for 
the Deaf, but about all deaf boys and girl. — 

Because there are so many more hear: — 
ing children than deaf children, the deaf 
ones seem different, and this is unfortunate 
for them. It makes life harder for them 


in many ways. It sets them apart, and 90 | 


one likes to be set apart in a world that 
is meant for all people together. | 
In schools for deaf children, you will 
find many, many boys and girls who were | 
not born deaf.. For instance, at the Lex- 
ington School nearly half the pupils were 


born with normal hearing just as you were, | 
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but because of accident or illness they lost 
their hearing. 

All children are not deaf to the same de- 
gree. Just as we have differing degrees 
of sight, so deaf people have differing de- 
grees of hearing. Some can hear prac- 
tically nothing; while others can hear the 
sound of a person’s voice; but cannot tell 
one word from another. Others can learn 
to distinguish a few words and sentences, 
but not enough of them to carry on a con- 
versation without help; so these children 
wear hearing aids, which make sounds 
much louder than they need to be for peo- 
ple who hear normally. When they wear 
hearing aids to make sounds louder, and 
use their lip reading to help fill in what 
is‘not heard, these boys and girls learn to 
understand what is said to them almost as 
well as you do. 

The voices of deaf children are different 
from yours. They vary -according to the 
amount of hearing each child has. Some- 
times it takes a little time to grow accus- 
tomed to the sound of a deaf child’s voice, 
and to understand what he says; but after 
some practice you will be able to under- 
stand him. 

Deaf children are not so very different 
from hearing children. They think the 
same thoughts and like to do the same 
things. They play the same games and 
read the same books. They study the same 
subjects in school. They are just regular 
boys and girls, except for the great differ- 
ence that, because they are deaf, they have 
to be taught to speak and to read lips of 
other people when they are being spoken 
to; and they have to learn the English lan- 
guage step by step. 

We learn to talk because we can hear. 
When we are babies, people talk to us, and 
we learn gradually to understand what they 
they are talking about. We eventually try 
to make the same sounds we hear, and 
gradually we learn to talk. We really learn 
to understand our language when we are 
very young. It is not hard for us to learn 
to understand and to speak it. But deaf 
children do not hear what is said to them, 


so they do not learn language and speech - 
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through imitation and hearing, and they 
do not learn it easily. They have to be 
taught how to make all the sounds which 
we make so easily just because we hear. 
They have to learn the names of all the 
things they see about them; they have to 
learn how to put words together to make 
sentences. It takes a long time for deaf 
children to learn to speak, to read the lips 
and to use language. 

Because deaf boys and girls need a spe- 
cial kind of education, they must go to 
special schools, where the teachers are 
trained to do this kind of teaching. Deaf 
children love their schools because they 
feel at home there, they feel understood, 
they know people will be patient with them, 
love them and help them. Deaf pupils work 
hard and long. They want to learn and 
they Want, oh so much, to be able to talk, 
so as not to be considered “different.” 

Many deaf boys and girls have a difficult 
time when they are not in school, because 
the hearing children in their neighborhoods 
do not want to include them in their games, 
because the deaf players cannot hear the 
signals or directions, or because it takes 
time to explain the rules of the game, or 
because the deaf children cannot talk as 
easily as the hearing children. Yet deaf 
children play games very well, and can 
add a lot of fun to a game if given a 
chance. 

Deaf children are often shy and uncom- 
fortable with hearing children because they 
cannot talk so well and because it is not 
always easy to read the lips of other people. 
Sometimes hearing people forget to look 
at the deaf person to whom they are speak- 
ing, or to attract his attention before they 
speak, and unless they do this, the deaf per- 
son cannot get what is being said. This is 
a good thing for you to remember, for it 
will help the deaf person to whom you are 
talking. Touch him gently before you be- 
gin to speak, so he will look at you, and 
make certain that you are facing the light, 
for he cannot see what you say if you are 
standing or sitting with your back to the 
light. 

(Continued on page 236) 
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Aid to the Physically Handicapped 


A Congressional Investigation 


committee of the Committee on La- 

bor of the House of Representatives 
of the United States conducted hearings 
on Aid to the Physically Handicapped, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 230, “A resolu- 
tion authorizing the Committee on Labor 
to conduct an investigation on the extent 
and character of aid now given by the fed- 
eral, state and local governments and pri- 
vate agencies to the physically handicapped, 
and for other purposes.” The testimeny is 
now available in printed form. Part.3, on 
Aid to the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 
covering pages 239-345, has been issued by 
the Government Printing Office as a sé@pa- 
rate reprint. It comprises the hearings 
held September 12, 13 and 14, 1944, at 
which the following testified: 

Mr. Paut A. STRACHAN, president of 
the American Federation of the Physically 
Handicapped 

Mr. ALAN B. CRAMMATTE, vice president 
of the American Federation of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped 
Dr. Percivat HALL, president of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf 

Mr. Epwarp A. BOLLING, superintendent, 
West Virginia Schools for Colored Deaf 
and Blind 

REVEREND HERBERT C. MERRILL, presi- 
dent, Gallaudet College Alumni Associa- 
tion 

Mr. BEN M. ScuoweE, National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf 

Mr. Raymonp H. GREENMAN, managing 
director of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing 

Miss Betty C. WRIGHT, director of field 
service of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing 

Mr. Franz L. Ascuer, New York Life 
Insurance Company 

Dr. Cart E. RANKIN, superintendent, 
North Carolina School for the Deaf 


Pre five months during 1944 a sub- 


Dr. IGNATIUS BJORLEE, superintendent, 
Maryland State School for the Deaf 
Miss JOSEPHINE TIMBERLAKE, executive 
secretary, the Volta Bureau. 
Mr. SAMUEL A. DEEL, president, Wash- 
ington Society for the Hard of Hearing 
Miss EvLiIzABETH BRAND, executive secre- 
tary, Washington Society for the Hard of 
Hearing 
Dr. Harry Best, professor of Sociology, 
University of Kentucky 
Dr. Rospert WEsT, professor of Speech 
Pathology, University of Wisconsin 
Dr. JoserpH A. Murpny, director of 
School Medical Inspection, Department of 
Health, District of Columbia 
Mr. EpMuND BOATNER, superintendent, 
American School for the Deaf 
Mr. FREDERICK GEORGE FANCHER, super- 
visor, Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 
Miss EvizaBetH WITHERS, American Oc- 
cupational Therapy Association 
The hearings began with statements by 
representatives of the American Federation 
of the Physically Handicapped to the effect 
that there is not enough Federal consider- 
ation of the large number of physically 
handicapped persons in the United States, 
and that Congress should enact legislation 
to provide additional aid for these persons 
in the way of medical treatment, education, 
and vocational training and placement. 
The representatives of organizations of 
the deaf and the hard of hearing who testi-. 
fied took exception to some of the state- 
ments made in behalf of the American 
Federation of the Physically Handicapped. 
The organizations of the deaf, especially, 
stated that the deaf generally are not in 
need of financial help, that the educational 
institutions are already doing a good piece 
of work, and that, since the war emergency, 
many industrial restrictions against the 
deaf have been broken down, and there is 
at present little unemployment. To quote 
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Mr. Ben M. Schowe, “The last word from 
deaf friends of mine in Akron was to ex- 
press their fear that you might be plan- 
ning pensions or something of that kind, 
and I want to tell you that they would 
fight to keep free from pensions.” 

Dr. Percival Hall and the superintend- 
ents of schools for the deaf who were pres- 
ent testified as to the considerable amounts 
of money now being expended by the 
states to ensure that all deaf children may 
receive an adequate education free of 
charge. Their general feeling was that 
there should be more research in the field 
of deafness, especially educational research, 
and a strengthening of the Federal Re- 
habilitation Service in the matter of placing 
graduates of the schools in employment. 

Miss Betty Wright, of the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing, offered a set 
of recommendations in behalf of hard of 
hearing children and adults. The recom- 
mendations included preliminary study of 
existing legislation in this field, adequate 
appropriations for existing agencies to per- 
mit them to expand their work, and a cam- 
paign of public education. 

Miss Wright summed up her recommen- 
dations by saying, “My whole idea is to 
use existing services without any undue 
duplication, and without forming new ones. 
I would think a study would first have to 
be made of such existing services to find 
out whether they should be increased, or 
whether there should be a better referral 
to such agencies. If the rehabilitation bu- 
reaus are equipped to do the job, then why 
is there need for a new agency?” 

Miss J. B. Timberlake, of the Volta Bu- 
reau, offered the following suggestions: 

1. Strengthen and broaden the work of 
the United States Vocational Rehabilitation 
Service, to the end that assistance of the 
type outlined in its Manual for Rehabilita- 
tion Case Workers (February, 1941) may 
be made available to the deaf and the hard 
of hearing in all parts of the United States. 

2. Support and extend the service of 
the United States Office of Education in its 
Department for Exceptional Children, to 
the end that model programs for the aca- 
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‘demic and vocational education of the deaf 


and the hard of hearing may be publicized 
and stimulated throughout the country. 

3. Hasten the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity for all children in all 
the States, especially considering those chil- 
dren who are physically handicapped. 

The report of the subcommittee has been 
printed separately, as House Report No. 
2077, Union Calendar No. 697, and in- 
cludes the following summary: 


The committee believes that the testimony 
placed before it in its five months of work indi- 
cates a demand for a wide range of legislative 
action and reform, touching upon many prob- 
lems of the physically handicapped. The com- 
mittee recommends to the House of Representa- 
tives that no legislative program be undertaken 
until a further study is made to determine— 

1. The value of a national enumeration of the 
physically handicapped, classified as to disability. 

2. The methods and means which might be 
used to urge the employment of physically han- 
dicapped people in the normal industrial, agri- 
cultural and commercial life of the Nation; to 
compile as much information as possible as to the 
types of work which have been done successfully 
by handicapped workers; to study the methods for 
educating the public and employers as to the 
potentialities of physically handicapped workers 
during the war period, when they have been em- 
ployed in the largest numbers, as to accidents, 
productivity, absenteeism, and other factors af- 
fecting their employment opportunities and to 
determine the effect of workmen’s compensation 
laws upon the employment of physically handi- 
capped persons. 

3. What measures may be needed to remove 
the lag in vocational rehabilitation work. 

4. The needs of the physically handicapped 
for additional educational opportunities to meet 
their special needs in elementary education, to 
provide them with adequate vocational training, 
and with opportunities for higher education to 
the end that physically handicapped children may 
become productive men and women. 

5. The value and merit of the suggested re- 
forms and improvements in the Social Security 
Act, including the factors of incentives to work, 
types of disablements which should be covered, 
the policy of the determination of need, and the 
desirability of a form of national disability in- 
surance. 

6. The desirability of correlating and con- 
solidating the activities of the governmental agen- 
cies dealing with the physically handicapped, 
and of providing for some systematic dissemina- 
tion of information about their work. 

7. The aids and services needed by physi- 
cally handicapped rural citizens. 

8. The needs which should be met in an ex- 
panded program of research and public educa- 
tion in the prevention ef handicapping diseases 
and accidents. 
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Training Deaf Babies’ 


By IRENE B. Ewinc 


deaf, your baby has four other senses, 

sight, touch, taste and smell, through 
which he can be educated, and that deaf- 
ness in infancy does not prohibit, though it 
usually delays, a child’s all-round physical, 
mental and social development. 

If parents take the right steps to give or 
secure for their child suitable training as 
soon as his deafness is detected, much can 
be done during the first, second and third 
years of life to help to prevent a marked 
lag developing between his actual and his 
mental age. 


|: is cheering to know that, although 


It is hoped that these notes may outline 
the kind of training which will prepare the 
preschool child who is partially or totally 
deaf for the acquisition of speech as soon 
as he is old enough to undergo special 
teaching. 


Physical Training 


Capacity to balance is often poorly de- 
veloped in children who are born totally 


deaf. Help your baby, therefore, to learn 


to walk, run and jump steadily and inde- 
pendently as soon as he shows that he is 
ready for these activities. Encourage him 
to climb, and to carry things which are not 
too heavy for him. Teach him to raise his 
feet when he walks and not to scuff them. 
A totally deaf child cannot hear the noise 
his own movements and footsteps make. 
Normally, hearing acts as a check upon 
noisy movements and provides the reason 
for quieter movements. The deaf child must 
be helped to realize that noise is a conse- 
quence of clumsy, heavy movements and 
that gentler movements and quieter sounds 
are more agreeable to you. You can show 
_this on every possible occasion by express- 
ing approval in your eyes. 

It is important not to touch the child 


suddenly when trying to win his attention - 


*This is a reprint of a pamphlet recently issued by 
the University of Manchester, England. 


and not to tap or prod him when you want 
him to look at you. Sudden touches, prods 
and pokes, such as the writer has seen many 
loving mothers give to deaf babies to at. 
tract their attention, are dangerous, for they 
may rouse in the children the desire to re. 
treat or to hit back. It is wiser to wait 
quietly until you catch the child’s glance or 
to change your position so that your move. 
ment may cause the child to look up. This 
may tax the patience of a mother or nurse, 
but that is of less importance than the fact 
that touches, prods and pokes almost in- 
variably tax the patience of the child and 
rouse annoyance and probably other un- 
desirable responses in him. 


Social Training 


During the hours when your child is not 
sleeping or resting, but when he is one of 
a social group, treat him exactly as you 
would a child who can hear. Neither ig- 
nore him nor pay too much attention to 
him. A baby who can hear is probably 
influenced in his personal relationships 
with other people by the sound of their 
voices when they play with him and talk 
to him. Normally a mother or nurse en- 
courages a baby to take the rattle, to come 
into her arms, to notice a newcomer, by 
the tone of her voice as well as by the use 
of appropriate words. She also helps to 
check any undesirable tendency when she 
uses a different and firmer tone of voice to 
say “No, no.” “This is nice, do this.” The 


_kind of help which the sound of a speaker's 


voice gives, can and should be given to a 
deaf child through the expression of the 
eyes and face of a speaker. Encouraging. 
coming-on glances at every turn also help 
a child who is deaf to’ form happy social 
relationships. He gradually learns to look 
at your face in order to know your reaction 
to his behaviour. Later, when he is learn- 
ing to be mischievous, he may deliberately 
avoid looking at you when he suspects you 
may not approve of his behaviour. 
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Voice Training and Babbling 


Encourage your baby to laugh, cry out 
and babble normally when he is making 
play with his voice. Link up sensations he 
gets from using his voice with his feeling 
for rhythm by play movements such as 
swinging the arms, beating time, dancing 
on the knee, rocking his perambulator. 
Since the baby cannot find interest in the 
sound of his own voice, he must be encour- 
aged to find enjoyment in the feeling of 
its rhythm. Encouraging him also, even if 
he has only a little hearing, to listen to the 
sound of your voice by singing la, la, la, 
da, da, da, and other rhythmic sounds, 
close to his ears, but not so close that your 
breath tickles his ears and so makes him 
dislike that form of play. When you sing, 
as has just been suggested, he should also 
be encouraged to put his hands sometimes 
on your jaw and sometimes on your chest. 
In that way through his sense of touch he 
can become aware of the rhythmic vibra- 
tion of your singing. 


Lip Reading ‘ 

If you carry out the suggestons made 
under “Social Training” above, your baby 
will form the habit of looking at your face. 
The habit of watching a speaker’s face to 
read a message, in the first place from its 
expression as a whole, is the basis upon 
which the habit of lip-reading is built. The 
next step is to help the child to understand 
the meaning and purpose of words proper. 
A big step forward is made by the child 
when he unconsciously understands that a 
particular word framed on the lips stands 
for a particular idea. For example, when 
you say “Daddy,” he knows you mean his 
daddy, or when you say’ “bath” he looks 
at the bath and knows you mean the bath, 
or when you speak of the fire he shows that 
he understands by looking at the fire. 


This step forward can be encouraged by 
selecting three or four objects in which the 
baby shows particular interest, e.g. bath, 
water. teddy-bear. The words, of course, 
would be changed or added to according 
to the interest he shows. The selected words 
should be spoken directly to the child at the 
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moment he is interested in the object, e.g. 
if he wants a rattle it should be held near 
to your face as you say “The rattle” when 
you are about to-give it to him. The baby’s 
eyes must be looking at your face and not 
at the rattle when you say the word. You 
must help him to associate the word “rat- 
tle” with the object by making the whole 
situation clear to him. “I am going to give 
you this rattle” are the words your eyes 
must say while his eyes see the word “rat- 
tle” on your lips. When such a beginning 
in lip-reading has been made, a few more 
words which stand for objects in which he 
shows marked interest are offered to him 
daily, whenever appropriate occasions arise. 
These suggestions should be carried out day 
after day. They should become a vital part 
of the child’s life in the home. 


Imitation of Words Lip-read 


The next step is to try to get the baby to 
imitate the few words he can lip-read, with- 
out forcing him in any way. He should be 
encouraged to try and frame the words with 
his lips. This stage is not as a rule reached 
until the child has had many months’, ex- 
perience in watching for messages. It has 
been known to occur during the first half 
of the second year in children who have 
been trained to watch for messages from 
about the age of eighteen months. 


Gesture 


It is important that a deaf baby should 
be allowed to express freely his thoughts 
through gesture or movement without dis- 
couragement or correction; but you and 
those who speak to your child should re- 
frain as far as possible from pointing, ges- 
ticulating or using the hands in communi- 
cation. You must learn to make your eyes 
speak for you and to let your glance act as 
an indicative gesture. If you encourage 
your child to form the habit of watching 
your hands for communication, you defi- 
nitely discourage the lip-reading habit. 
Every time the hands are used instead of 
the lips and eyes by a speaker the child 
takes his glance from the face and follows 
the movement of the hands. 

(Continued on page 254) 
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Children Without Families 


A Review By Grace Moore HEIDER 


institution life for younger children 

will find food for thought in a brief 
volume by Anna Freud and Dorothy Bur- 
lingham entitled /nfants without Families: 
The case for and against residential nur- 
series.' It is a study of children in the 
Hampstead Nursery, one of the English cen- 
ters for children whose homes have been 
disrupted temporarily or permanently by 
the war. The authors assume that many 
such children will remain without homes of 
their own after the war and that it is, on 
this account, important to understand ex- 
actly how institution life affects the child’s 
development. They discuss certain ways in 
which the institution-reared children are at 
an advantage over children reared in 
homes. In many cases they receive better 
physical care than they would have had at 
home during the early months and their 
physical development is often better on this 
account. Again, at the beginning of the 
second year when the child begins active 
locomotion the nursery is equipped to give 
him greater freedom than he could have in 
the average home. Further, there are far 
fewer feeding problems among nursery 
children than among children whose own 
mothers supervise their eating. 

At the same time the authors feel that 
there are serious disadvantages which in 
the end outweigh the gains that result from 
institutional life. In their analysis they 
explain that one of the most vital instinc- 
tive needs of the young child is to be able 
to attach himself to some one person who 
plays the role of mother in his life. He then 
makes his contacts with his contemporaries 
from the vantage point of the security that 
he gains from this relationship. In the or- 
dinary nursery the normal pattern is re- 
versed. The adults are in the minority and 
make up the least stable part of the child’s 


A NYONE concerned with problems of 


1International University Press, New York, 1944, 
$2.00. 


world. They supply the physical needs of © 


the whole group without “belonging” in 
any way to a particular child or group of 
children. The other children, on the other 
hand, make up the greater number of per, 
sons with whom they have contacts. The 
child finds himself in a world of contempo- 
raries among whom he must hold his own 
as regards his self and his property. How 
does this affect him? In some cases the 
original need for a mother or mother-sub- 
stitute becomes blunted—he withdraws. In 
other cases he remains constantly on the 
outlook for new persons to whom he can 
attach himself and becomes demanding and 
exacting, constantly changing his allegi- 
ances because he finds none that really sat- 
isfy his needs. The authors report a 
marked difference in emotional and intel- 
lectual development between institution and 


‘ home reared children as early as the period 


from 5 to 12 months. The institution chil- 
dren were often stronger physically but 
they showed less interest in people and 
reached out less for the objects about them. 
In speech development the institution child 
was also delayed after the earliest stages of 
babbling. A child who went home for a 
vacation often gained as much in two or 
three weeks as he could have gained in 
three months in the nursery. Similar dif- 
ferences appeared in regard to habit train- 
ing. 

Especially provocative were the authors 
observations and conclusions in regard to 
experiménts in the formation of artificial 
families within the nurseries. Children 
were put in groups of 3 or 4 or 5 under 
the care of a single young nurse or teach- 
er. In every case this change resulted in 
the formation of possessive attachments 
which, they felt, were evidence of the 
strength of the needs that had been un- 
satisfied by life in the larger groups. New 
behavior patterns emerged. Problems im 
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A P.T.A. Program for a Day School 


By MarcareT FitzcERALD 


School, the period from 2:30 P. M. to 

4:30 P. M. on the second Wednesday 
of each school month is set aside for con- 
ferences between parents and teachers. The 
conferences are individual and are sched- 
uled in advance. 

In the two rooms for the deaf and hard 
of hearing children in this public school 
a similar procedure is followed. However, 
because the number of pupils is smaller 
than that in the regular classes, several of 
the conference dates are given over to dis- 
cussions by the parents and teachers, and 
to demonstrations of school work. Sociabil- 
ity is promoted and a general interchange 
of ideas is stimulated. 

Following is the schedule as planned for 
the year: 


Mothers’ Club Meetings for 1944-45 
Oct. 18—2:30 P. M. Room 52. Discus- 


sion: Social Problems of our Handi- 
capped Children. 

Nov. 15—2:30 P. M. Rooms 51 and 52. 
Individual Conferences. 

Dec. 13—2:30 P. M. Discussion: “Speech 
and Language Development of Acous- 
tically Handicapped Children.” 

Jan. 1O—7:30 P. M. Evening Meeting for 
Fathers and Mothers. 

Feb. 7—2:30 P.M.—Discussion: Hearing 
Aids. 

Mar. 14—2:30 P. M. Individual Confer- 

_ ences, Rooms 51 and 52. 

April 11—2:30 P. M. Discussion. Topic 
to be selected. 

May 9—7:30 P. M.—Evening Meeting for 
Fathers and Mothers. 

June 6—2:30 P. M.—Individual Confer- 
ences, Room 51 and 52. 

Grade Chairman—Mkrs. SNYDER. 
Room Chairmen—Mkrs. ALFRED DALL, 
Mrs. Frep HAMRAH. 
In planning for the first meeting on Oct. 
18, 1944, an outline for discussion was 


[ the Shorewood, Wisconsin, Elementary — 


arranged by Margaret Fitzgerald, teach- 
er in charge, who served as leader. Par- 
ticipation was shared by the mothers (all 
of whom were present) the primary teach- 
er, Laura Washa, and the principal of the 
building, Dr. Ella C. Clark. It is hoped 
that out of this study of our problems and 
the exchange of ideas, the path for these 
handicapped children may be made bright- 
er and their experiences richer and hap- 
pier. 
Mothers’ Club Discussion 
I. Behavior Motivation of Deaf and Hard 
of Hearing Children. 
A. The behavior of children is motiv- 
ated by three important basic 


needs: 
-1. Physical needs: food, rest, com- 
fort. 


2. Affection and approval. 
3. Achievement and success. 

B. These needs or urges are present in 
hard of hearing or deaf children 
just as they are in children who 
hear normally. 

C. A difference presents itself when 
the child, because of his lack of 
language, is unable to express him- 
self to make his physical needs 
known, or by virtue of his lack of 
language, to achieve success in the 
same measure as his hearing broth- 
ers, sisters and companions. 

D. The results of the situations arising 
from this difference (language 
handicap) are conflict and frustra- 
tion, which evidence themselves in 
undesirable conduct. 

E. The problem is to secure for these 
children the necessary and reason- 
able degree of satisfaction of the 
basic needs which motivate be- 

havior. 
II. Social Problems of Our Children in 
Relation to Basic Needs. 


(Continued on page 242) 
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The Parents 


Too Much Teaching at the Table? 


ONALD, thirteen, attends the New- 
D ark, N. J., Day School. 

Don is already making plans for 
Scout Camp next summer. He went to 
camp with his troop last summer and had 
a wonderful time. He took his turn at 
washing dishes, getting wood for the camp 
fire, fishing, and helping to prepare some 
of the meals. There were only fourteen 
boys, so he wasn’t lost in too large a 
group, and seemed to get on well. He was 
even chased by a bull as crowning excite- 
ment! 

He learned to swim, too, last summer. 
It must have been from observation, for 
he has had no instruction, but he has de- 
veloped into a fine swimmer—can dive, 
float and swim under water, and thinks 
standing on his head in the water is a great 
feat. 

At present he leaves home for school at 
6:30, as he is on the police patrol, and if 
he goes by bus he doesn’t get to school 
in time to help the children at the busy 
crossing. It is quite a strenuous day, but 
he was so proud and happy to have the 
responsibility and honor that I just couldn’t 
say no. 

He has been promoted again this year, 
and seems pleased to have Mr. Dacey for 
his teacher. He has always had women 
teachers before, with the exception of his 
vocational instructors. Mr. Dacey is strict, 
but he has that man-to-man approach that 
boys like. 

I quite agree with Karen about being 
taught at table. I have always tried not to 
be too obvious or insistent with Don at 
mealtime. Just put yourself in the child’s 
place. Imagine having your attention called 
to the words “knife,” “fork,” “spoon,” as 
well as the objects themselves, then trying 
to be a cooperative child and say the words, 
when all you wanted to do was satisfy your 
appetite. Meantime, the meal grew cold 
and you were much too slow eating. When 
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Talk It Over 


Don asks for a second helping, or asks to 


have something passed to him, I try to 
repeat the name of the food correctly if 
he makes a mistake. Usually he reads it on 
my lips and lets me help him pronounce 
it correctly, but we never make too much 
fuss about it. I believe that making a 
child work so hard for his food will create 
a dislike for food. In spite of the fact 
that Don is so big and strong, he has al- 
ways been a poor eater. 

The old discussion about day schools vs, 
residential schools is not an easy one. We 
tried a private residential school and liked 
it very much, but there were many disad- 
vantages. Now it is a public day school, 
and it has disadvantages also. I believe 
it is up to the individual parents to decide 
which is best for their child, taking the 
local situation into consideration. 

I must tell one on myself. I’m always 
saying to Don, “Go wash your hands,” or 
“Did you wash your face and hands?” 
I did not realize what a parrot I had be 
come until last evening when Mr. C. was 
helping me in the kitchen, and, without 
thinking, I said, “Did you wash your 
hands?” I didn’t realize what I had said 
until he gave me a quizzical look, and we 
both burst out laughing. Since Don ae- 
quired a girl, I no longer have to say, “Go 
brush your hair.” 

Mrs.'M. C., New Jersey. 


Using Deafness as an Alibi 


Marilyn, twelve, attends the New York 
City Day School. 


Marilyn has done well in school this year: 
and is very happy there, pleased with her 
teachers and her surroundings. In think- 
ing back to the days before she entered 
Junior High School 47, I remember what 
a tumult my mind was in, wondering 
whether I was taking the right steps toward 
her education. It never occurred to me 


that I would ever be thankful for what the 
Now I am glad to say 


school had done. 
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] pick up happiness on the march, by bits, 
as Marilyn goes along. 

There is always a “but.” At present my 
mental conflict is.over the problem whether 
Marilyn’s hearing could be improved medi- 
cally. About two years ago, she was given 
some radium treatments to relieve the pres- 
sure on the acoustic nerve. She had a num- 
ber of mild treatments at six or eight week 
intervals. We did not notice much change 
in her hearing, but did see an improvement 
in her breathing, and the treatment seemed 
to build up her resistance toward head 
colds. During the course of the treatments, 
the doctor was called into military service, 
and Marilyn was left hanging in mid air, 
so to speak. Since then, time has gone 
by with no more of that sort of medical 
attention, and it has troubled me very 
much, 

As for speech, Marilyn needs plenty of 
correction, and she isn’t always in the 
mood to be corrected. She is at a sensitive 
and nervous stage of her development, and 
has little confidence in herself. She is 
afraid to undertake a new venture, her 
excuse being that she can’t hear. In reply 
to this, I offer as an example her Uncle Al, 
who, even though he is -lame, is still an 
ardent baseball player; but the comparison 
does not seem to impress her much. I try 
not to make too much reference to her deaf- 
ness, as I don’t want her to form the habit 
of making that an excuse to avoid things. 

I keep her informed of all the doings 
in our nighborhood, and try to make her 
feel that she is part of them. My neigh- 
bors and their children, from babies to 
grownups, are very nice to her. She is 
really a pleasant child, and is ready and 
willing to make friends. That’s one of the 
reasons we have lived in the neighborhood 
for more than nine years. If I mention that 
we may move, Marilyn becomes alarmed, 
and wonders whether she will have other 
friends. 

Our children are growing up. Marilyn 
wants her dresses as much as possible like 
those of her big sisters. No more cotton 
dresses for her. And you should s:z her 


fuss with her hair. As for boy friends, 
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she is still in love with Frank Sinatra only. 
She wouldn’t miss a movie with him or 
Betty Grable, or Bing Crosby. By the way, 
do your boys and girls like movies? Are 
there films made especially for lip readers, 
or am I wrong in thinking | have heard 
of such films? 


Mrs. D. G. New York 
Ready for an Individual Aid 


“Julia, twelve, 
Avenue School. 
Just as I was becoming convinced I had 
been crossed off the list, along came the 
roundabout. I have missed: hearing from 
you other mothers. I find it hard to sit 
down and write. Going to business and 
running a home keep me well occupied. 
Welcome to the new mothers! I know 
you will find great help and encouragement 
from the roundabout. We all have the 
same purpose—the benefit and welfare of 
our deaf children. 
Julia has been doing very well in school, 
with the exception of lip reading which 
used to be one of her best subjects. When 
I tried to discuss the fact that she is falling 
off in this, her answer was, “Mother, I 
don’t like lip reading. I want to hear.” 
This touched me deeply, but I realized that 
this was another obstacle to be surmounted, 
so we had a little talk on the necessity of 
lip reading, as well as other matters. I 
may find-it advisable to get a hearing aid 
for her. The speech supervisor, Miss New, 
told me last week she definitely thought 
Julia could use an individual aid to ad- 
vantage. So perhaps I shall be able to say 
more about this next time. 
Mrs. A. C.. New 


attends the Lexington 


Getting Over the First Hazards 


Karen, five, attends the Lexington school. 
It was a thrill to receive the roundabout 
again. I had missed hearing from all of 
you. Welcome to the new members. 
For the benefit of Mrs. S., whose little 
son is nearer to Karen’s age (five) than the 
other children in our group, I should like 
to say a few special words of encourage- 
ment. As we all know, the very young 
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deaf child is, perhaps, the hardest problem 
to handle. Usually, as in my own case, 
the mother is completely at sea. I was 
dumbfounded when Karen was pronounced 
deaf. I had never known a deaf child nor 
the mother of a deaf child. However, with 
the help of the Volta Bureau, I was pulled 
out of my depression and started off on the 
right foot. 

I look back on many tragic experiences 
with Karen, because 
there were many 
months, in fact, almost 
a year, when I didn’t 
know she was deaf, and 
thought she was just 
slow to talk after her 
severe illness (menin- 
gitis). She had temper 
tantrums, and I scold- 
ed her for things she 
couldn't help. and 
made lots of mistakes. 
My patience was often 
exhausted. 

In spite of all this, 
the path ahead looks 
clear now. Apparently, 
most of my mistakes 
and confusion did not 
leave a permanent 
“mark.” Once the 
handicap of deafness was explained to me, 
and I learned that several methods of in- 
struction were open, and that I must decide 
among them, I began action. I decided that 
Karen should have help immediately, 
though she was not yet three. 

First, we had a teacher from the New 
Jersey School two afternoons a week for 
a time. Then Karen went to a small pri- 
vate school, coming home week ends. At 
first she cried violently whenever we left 
her there; but when I phoned back I would 
learn that she had stopped crying five 
minutes after I had left. It is a great emo- 
tional strain on the parent to go through 
this sort of thing, but I am glad I had the 
“guts” to keep it up. Karen needed school 
and she needed the other children. She 


stayed in this school four months, until it 


KAREN, FIVE YEARS OLD 
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closed permanently for lack of household 
help. 

The following year, I took her to the 
Wright Oral School, and after I had lef 
her there, I did not go near the place for 
two months, as I was convinced Karen 
would do better without seeing me too 
often. The year at the Wright School was 
very successful. Karen gained a good deal 
of usable speech—mostly single words, 
but she began to use 
them daily. Her lip 
reading was, and is, 
good. She was in a 
strictly oral atmosphere 
both in and out: of 
class, and I tried to 
keep this up at home, 
Once she learned to 
say, “May I have,” ete., 
she was made to ask 
for the things she want- 
ed, or go without. It 
sounds cruel, but it 
isn’t. If the child knows 
a few words definitely, 
she usually responds to 
them, and wants more. 
The more rapidly com- 
munication was estab: 
 jished, the more re- 
laxed Karen became. 
The screaming, the tantrums, the kicking, 
biting, and throwing herself on the floor— 
all manifestations of frustration—gradu- 
ally disappeared. It took along time, but 
she is definitely quieter, happier, and more 
alive to all of the things going on around 
her. 

Last summer at Nantucket, we had a 
teacher for her, an experienced teacher with 
endless patience, who made use of every 
bit of interest to develop new language. 
Hours were spent on hands and knees look- 


ing for grasshoppers, toads, worms, as Ka- 


ren wanted to know all about them—-where 
they lived, what they did, how they jumped 
and flew. Many new words, were added 
to Karen’s vocabulary in this way. We did 
the same at the beach, where she learned 
to say and lip read, boat, sailboat, fish, 
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shell, crab, swim, and many other words. 
She thus learned without being forced to 
pay attention. Travel was a great help in 
this direction, too, as we went by train, 
boat, bus, etc. The patience of teacher and 
mother were often taxed to the limit, as 
we were hot and tired, but Karen was in- 
satiable, and it was only fair to feed her 
craving for knowledge. | 

This past year she has been attending 
the Lexington School in New York, and ap- 
pears to like it a lot. I think it’s a wonder- 
ful place, myself. Karen has been thrown 


‘with larger groups and larger children, and 


they have taught her something I could 
not—briefly, that she can’t have everything 
she sees and happens to want. They have 
taught her to share, and thus have helped 
to cure one of her worst faults. She did 
think that everything was hers. She was 
helped in this idea by some of my friends 
who have normally hearing children, and 
who were inclined to let Karen have the 
other child’s doll or toy, just because it was 
Karen and she was deaf. All this added 
up to trouble, until Karen wouldn’t let an- 
other child touch her doll or doll carriage 
or other toys, although she wanted the oth- 
er child’s toys and expected to have them. 
I was constantly interceding in fights, and 
having to separate two shrieking children. 
Karen would even resort to biting when 
cornered, I always scolded her and spanked 
her, but I never really got the idea across 
to her as other children have done. Now 
she is greatly improved. She will look at 
me when another child picks up _ her 
(Karen’s) doll. I will nod, and say, “All 
right.” I do have to see that the doll is 
returned in time, though, which is only 
fair. 

Although Karen still minds being left 
at school on Sundays, it is a thrill to be 
able to say this to her and know she under- 
stands: “Karen, darling, Mother will come 
back in five days and then you and mother 
will come home on the train. Daddy will 
come to the train in the car. You and 
Daddy and Mother will go home in the 
car,” 

Karen’s eyes fill with tears, but she says 
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distinctly, “Mother, come back.” She will 
kiss me and turn right around while I am 
still standing there, and walk off alone to 
her classroom. Hard as it may be for me 
—sometimes her courage is harder to bear 
than her tears!—I know that the greatest 
gift I can give her is confidence in herself 
and ability to sustain herself later in life. 
After all, we cannot always be around to 
protect our children, and we have to steel 
ourselves to partings and to making our 
children do things that strengthen them. 


Though I really feel great unhappiness 
that Karen should be so handicapped, | 
have subjugated my own feeling and try 
to approach her as any mother would a 
child who heard. I am sure it is wrong to 
show one’s unhappiness to the child and 
make her feel that she is causing her moth- 
er some grief. It is always best to be 
cheerful, and to be consistent (That’s a 
tough one!) and never be too busy to stop 
anything to answer a deaf child’s questions. 
Almost anything can wait in such a case, 
for the “interruption” may be terribly im- 
portant to the child. I know—oh, yes, I 
know—how hard it is when you're catch- 
ing trains, or baking cakes or keeping ap- 
pointments, but stop anyhow. 

I often start my day with a plan for 
everything, and then find the plans com- 
pletely switched about because Karen wants 
to model something in clay and needs me 
to start her off. After all, if she gets a 
good start and then sits for three hours 
and models, I can catch up later with my 
own chores, can’t 1? And she does often 
sit for hours and concentrate after I have 
provided the tools and the start. She gets 
cross and difficult only ewhen she is tired 
or bored, and it’s up to me to see that she 
doesn’t get tired or bored. When I myself 
am tired and show it, I find Karen seems 
to act devilish. Sometimes I scold her and 
then realize she didn’t deserve it. If this 
happens, I tell her I am sorry and that I 
was tired and didn’t mean to scold her. 

Do keep the roundabout going fast! It 
is such fun to have it come and come again. 


Mrs. E. M., PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Miss ANNRB M. BUNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


St. Lowis 

Miss FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Ave. 
Phone: Forrest 8805 


New Jersey 


East Orange 
Mrs. Sara 8. TeMPue 
25 No. Harrison Street 


* Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Susrz F. Variox 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Newark 

Miss E. HuTmMan 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 

Mrs. Marcaret B. RICHARDSON 
114 “WPAT Building 

Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. MARGUBRITS G. JAMBS 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York 17 
Miss Mary Pauline 


Mrs. Karuryn A, ORDMAN 


842 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss Marcarsr Dunn 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss G. DBLANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marrs K. Masow 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
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Teachers of Lip Reading 


Massachusetts Pennsylvania 


Butler 

Miss Mary G. Harry 
Ward 3 

Deshon General Hospital 
Mrs. Epwarp B. Nrrourm 
Deshon General Hospital 
Miss ToRRBY 
Deshon General Hospital 
Philadelphia 

Miss MarGarer CRAWLEY 


2039 Cherry Street 
Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 
Mrs. Bratrios R. 
2006 North Washington Ave, 


Mrs. T. Ouay 
511 Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss Marre SLaok 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Oolumbia 

Miss Luoy MoCauG@HrRin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 
Greenville 

Miss VIRGINIA 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss Louise HILLYEn 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave, 


Houston 6 

Mrs. P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 

Phone: J. 2-3562 

San Antonio 5 

Miss WILLIAMS 

San Antonio Hearing Center 
317 Hicks Building 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LynoHBURG Sonoon or 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Maneto Blvd. 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WOROESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Leo Lesquereux—Swiss American 
By A. E. WALLER 


brilliant men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in the world of plant sciences, 
is far too little known by the present gen- 
eration, particularly those who share his 
infirmity, deafness. Although entirely deaf- 
ened, he managed to achieve fame; and 
although he came in adult life to a foreign 
country, he managed to get a living for 
himself and his family. Moreover, he was 
probably one of the earliest lip readers in 
this country, for he could read lips in both 
French and German. He came from the 
village of Fleurier, Canton Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, to make his home in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. In Columbus he was little 
known, and he lived in a humble home, 
often in want. Nevertheless, he was famous 
for his learning, both in the United States 
and abroad, and his life story reads like 
a romance. 
Lesquereux was born into the family of 
a watchmaker, November 18, 1806. Two 
other interesting families, named Agassiz 
and Guyot, lived in the same canton. By 
a series of historic coincidences, each fam- 
ily sent to America a son who was destined 
to play a distinguished role in the natural 
sciences. The younger brother of Louis 
Agassiz was the friend of Leo Lesquereux 
and his boyhood play-fellow, but Leo ad- 
mired and respected the wisdom of the 
older“brother, Louis. With Arnold Guyot, 
the three boys founded a club, the object 
of which was the pursuit of scientific study, 
and long after Louis Agassiz, Arnold 
Guyot and Leo Lesquereux had become in- 
ternationally known, the Neuchatel Natural 
History Society, which was the outgrowth 


[ LESQUEREUX, one of the most 
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of their boyhood club, was pleased to 
honor them as its founders. 

From Leo’s recollections, written in his 
later years, we learn that his father made 
only a moderate living at the trade of 
watchmaker. It was Leo’s mother who was 
ambitious for her son. She wanted him to 
become a great teacher, perhaps in a uni- 
versity. She thought he should have a 
university education and was willing to 
make sacrifices for him. Leo was promis- 
ing material, a good-looking, intelligent 
boy, full of ambition and industry, and 
willing to try to get the best education 
possible. The scene was all staged for a 
typical Horatio Alger success story. But 
the life of Lesquereux did not move in so 
direct and simple a path. 

More than most boys, Leo was in- 
terested in rocks and trees, in all the plant 
life that grew near his home and in the 
mountains above. He climbed the highest 
cliffs and explored the most inaccessible 
crevices for mosses and for other small 
plants. When he was about twelve years 
of age, he was on such an exploring climb 
when an avalanche came from the higher 
slopes bearing rock and rubble, sweeping 
everything in its path. Poor Leo was swept 
down with it and was nearly killed. He was 
carried home and eventually recovered, but 
his hearing was impaired. 

In spite of his deafness, he went on with 
his studies, and was at last ready to go to 
Germany for his university education. In 
order to help pay for this it was arranged 
that he was to tutor anyone wishing to 
study the French language. It was through 
this plan that he was asked to give French 
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LEO LESQUEREUX, FAMED SWISS GEOLOGIST, 
WHO LIVED IN COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


lessons in the home of the Baron von Wolf- 
skell, who was the father of three daugh- 
ters. The eldest girl, Sophie, looked on the 
personable Leo with more than the interest 
of a daughter dutifully obeying her father’s 
injunction to study language. Leo played 
the piano and sang some French songs 
which stirred the tender emotions of So- 
phie. She promptly fell in love, even 
though by the conventions current at the 
time the young man was her social inferior. 

At first the choleric Baron did not take 
kindly to the idea of a young man who was 
a social nobody. But he could not help 
realizing that there were no other possible 
objections to young Lesquereux and that 
his daughter was serious. In the end, he 
not only gave his consent but decided that 
if this chap was going to become his son- 
in-law there must be a lavish wedding so 
that the young people could be properly 
accepted in society, and the unfortunate 
accident of Leo’s having been born outside 
the nobility would be neutralized. Sophie 
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had already served as a lady in waiting 
to the Kaiserin and the Kaiser himself 
selected a young officer by the name of von 
Moltke to be the best man. 

After the wedding, the Baron agreed to 
pay the medical charges if Leo would go 
to Paris to submit to a surgical operation 
to improve his hearing. Leo went. The 
result of the operation, however, was com. 
plete loss of hearing. 

This made necessary a re-arrangement 
of plans. Leo could not hear, so he went 
back to Switzerland and to the poor pay 
and long dull hours of a watchmaker in 
his father’s factory. Sophie was as de. 
pendable now as she had been all along in 
her love for this man. 

Leo still liked to tramp around in the 
mountains on Sundays and holidays. He 
studied mosses, corresponded with Schimp- 
er, the great authority on the subject, and 
took to wondering about bogs, which are 
largely populated with mosses. He heard 
of a prize being offered for an essay on 
peat. He contested and won easily. This 
triumph came to the notice of the King of 
Prussia who had some political influence 
in the region and he offered Leo a stipend 
to study mosses, peat and fuels generally 
in Switzerland, Belgium and Holland. 

This was a wonderful offer, and Leo did 
not hesitate to accept. But before he could 
really do much, the political disturbance 
known generally as the 1848 Sonderbund 
Revolution took place and the stipend evap- 
orated. So poor Leo was without his an- 
ticipated good fortune. He wrote to Louis 
Agassiz who had come to Cambridge, 
Mass., some years before, asking if the 
United States could offer anything for him. 
To his surprise and joy, Agassiz replied, 
suggesting that Lesquereux come to Amer- 
ica. 

In Cambridge, he was introduced to Asa 
Gray, Harvard’s famous professor of bot- 
any. Shortly afterward, Gray received a 
letter from his friend, William S. Sullivant 
of Columbus, Ohio, asking if Gray could 
send someone to help in his moss studies. 
Leo Lesquereux went to Columbus to work 
with Sullivant, and made Columbus his 
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home until his death in 1889, in his eighty- 
third year. He plunged with ardor into 
his work. Sullivant, who was lavish in the 
publication of his books and the distribu- 
tion of specimens and information on 
mosses, was the founder of our knowledge 
on that subject. Lesquereux’s name, asso- 
ciated with Sullivant’s, gradually became 
known, but his reputation was eventually 
even greater than that of his benefactor. 
The study of bogs and the preservation 
of plant materials in the peat of which 
the bog is composed, was only a transition 
to the idea of looking for plants of the 
past in rock strata and coal. Lesquereux 
had done some studying along that line 
in Europe. It was not many years after 
he arrived in Columbus before he com- 
bined his moss collecting for Sullivant with 
collections of fossils. Whenever he went 
on trips, he would bring back fossil plant 
specimens. On one such trip he visited 
New Harmony, Indiana, after he had been 
testing in Kentucky coal fields a theory that 
a study of fossil plants would be of im- 
mense value in the identification of coals. 
Coals of course, are often filled with im- 
prints or other remains of the plants from 
which the coals originate and Lesquereux 
offered a brilliant demonstration of the 
continuity of coal beds as representing 
fragments of once extensive forests. To- 
day we accept his theory as axiomatic, and 
it is difficult to understand the caution with 
which he proposed it and the scorn with 
which some of the geologists of his time 
regarded his views. Between 1850 and 
1860 he worked at this, publishing im- 
portant papers on his observations and his 
demonstrations of his theoretical analyses. 
He extended his explorations, and other 
scientists sent him specimens from regions 
he was unable to visit. He was interested 
not only in describing the appearance of 
these plants of the past, but also in finding 
out how widely they ranged and the con- 
ditions under which they grew. Under the 
clever eyes and the searching hands of this 
deafened man, so much was learned of 
value both to geology and to botany that a 
new science could be seen rising, the science 
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of plants of the past, paleobotany. The 
specimens he hammered from rock or 
picked up: at the edge of an eroding cliff 
or outcrop were not merely rock fragments 
with designs on them. They represented 
to him what they once had been, living 
members of a living forest, and he tried 
as far as he could to deduce the climatic 
happenings, and the environment of the 
plant society. 

This of course brought him an enviable 
scientific reputation, but no wealth, al- 
though his papers often served the mine 
owners and operators. He supplemented 
what income he could obtain from the sur- 
vey work by operating a jewelry and watch 
shop in cooperation with his sons. Some- 
times all the members of the family could 
be seen there. His wife Sophie was not 
accorded the social position to which she 
had been born in Europe, but she had mar- 
ried for love and is never known to have 
complained of her humble station in the 
growing capital city in Ohio. 

Sophie was sometimes with Leo in the 
shop. If customers speaking English came 
in, she would wait on them. If they_asked 
for Leo or wished to speak with him she 
acted as a remarkable translator from Eng- 
lish to German or French. While Leo 
could lip-read both of those languages, 
which he had spoken all his life and heard 
spoken until the time of his unfortunate 
operation, he had never heard much Eng- 
lish spoken, could not speak it fluently, and 
never learned to read the lips of persons 
who addressed him in English. How pa- 
tient Sophie must have been! 

Leo’s reputation as a geologist and bot- 
anist rose rapidly. In 1863 the National 
Academy of Sciences, newly founded, 
elected Leo Lesquereux its first member. 
In the same year when Joseph Henry, Sec- 
retary of the still young Smithsonian In- 
stitution, was trying to organize the knowl- 
edge of that date in the field of plant fossils, 
especially those of the coal deposits, he 
turned for advice to Leo Lesquereux. But 
it was nearly twenty years before Les- 
quereux had his studies and his publica- 

(Continued on page 254) 
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The Challenge of Deafness 


By J. C. Lewis 


HEN I was a boy, I lived near the 
\W waterfront in the City of New 

York, a tough neighborhood in 
those days. A popular game was to pitch a 
kid overboard to teach him to swim in 
deeper water. If he could not make it, the 
rest of the gang lolling around in the river 
would get him and haul him up to the 
dock, or to a canal boat tied alongside. If 
he managed to stay on the surface he 
eventually became a good swimmer. Some 
of those who sank came up and dared the 
water again, while others developed a 
. chronic fear that would not allow them to 
try again. 

For me, the sudden onslaught of deaf- 
ness was like that first plunge into the wa- 
ter. I was confronted with the ehoice of 
swimming or drowning—retaining my grip 
on society or losing it. Temporary assist- 
ance might be available, but eventually I 
would be thrown on my own resources to 
make the best of a precarious situation. 


The First Shock of Total Deafness 


It was one evening when we were enter- 
taining friends at home that I found my 
hearing aid would not pick up the sound of 
voices. I tried the signal on the telephone 
to which an amplifier was attached. Al- 
though I turned on the dial to maximum 
volume, not even a buzz came through. | 
was expecting a progressive loss of hearing 
but not anything quite so sudden. I 
slammed down the receiver with a bang 
that must have sounded like the crack of 
a pistol shot. It startled those in the house. 
Except for that first release of disappoint- 
ment I did not express my feelings. I re- 
sumed being the host and passed the rest 
of the evening as pleasantly as I could. 

The following day I went to business, 
and left my aid at home. It took a bit of 
courage to do that, as the knowledge that 
I had it with me gave me a feeling of se- 
curity. It represented a symbol to which 


I had become inexorably tied. To work off 
the charm of its presence, 1 figured that it 


would be best for us to part company 99, 


that I could get going on my own. This, 
in spite of the fact that there was still a 
possibility that my hearing would return 
sufficiently for me to use the aid. 


The First Day on the Job 


That first day downtown was not without 
its embarrassing moments, but neither was 
it passed altogether in helplessness. Al- 
though I had never become a better than 
average lip reader, it was no novelty to me 
to depend on lip reading. With fine co- 
operation from my business associates, | 
managed fairly well—quite beyond my 
anxious expectations. Written memoran- 
da were sometimes used in communicating 
with me, but after I knew the subject of 
conversation I was able to follow fairly 
satisfactorily. 

The subsequent days however were not 
so simple. I struck snags that I found 
dificult to straddle with my limited lip 
reading ability. The head of the firm 
where I am employed is one of those im- 
patient individuals who are completely con- 
founded in the presence of a deaf person. 
And his mouth presents a problem for the 
best lip reader, because he simply does 
not understand how to speak so his lips 
can be read intelligently. His effort to 
make me understand consisted in leaning 
over (I usually sat at my desk) and shout 
ing in my ear. That complicated the prob- 
lem for me. If I told him IJ did not hear, 
he would move nearer to me. I could not 
very well back away. In desperation I 
would swing my swivel chair around, tilt 
it back and lower myself as much as | 
could, then twist my neck to get at the 
right angle to read his lips. But I had 
not yet learned to be a contortionist and 
read lips at the same time, so my efforts fell 
flat. I did not dare push him away. I was 
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cornered. To get out of that hot spot I 
would stare at him blankly, then turn to 
someone around and ask what my employer 
was saying. It was not a satisfactory solu- 
tion, 1 admit, but it was the only possible 
method left to me. Eventually, to save his 
vocal cords, he had others transmit his 
messages to me. He found that he obtained 
better results that way, but he could not 
altogether avoid conversation with me. 

However, the situation was not hopeless 
if both happened to be standing, so that I’ 
could talk to him without having to strain 
my neck to see his mouth. By degrees I 
learned to understand him at least part of 
the time, but always with difficulty. One 
day he started to speak to me (fortunately 
I was standing at that time), and this is 
what he sprang at me, “We ought to send 
flowers to Mr. .” Now, Mr. 
is one of our customers who, as I subse- 
quently learned from the conversation, was 
moving his office, and the flowers were for 
the opening at his new place. By some 
trick of fate I got all of that right on the 
spot—name and all. This incident con- 
vinced me that my boss just couldn’t realize 
that | was deaf. No one around the office 
would start me off on a strange subject 
without a few remarks or written words to 
introduce it, but the boss just did not un- 
derstand. I really felt sorry for him, for 
it surely is a tough break having someone 
go deaf on you. 


There Is Relief in Certainty 


Four months have gone by since I heard 
a human voice. I am not advertising the 
merits of deafness nor asking anyone to 
try the experiment of becoming deaf, when 
I assert that I have enjoyed better mental 
health since I lost all my hearing than im- 
mediately before. It is not because I found 
particular happiness in becoming deaf; but 
the struggle to push back what I knew was 
coming was so intense it precluded a ra- 
tional attitude toward my disability. My 
states of mind were conditioned respective- 
ly by feverish preparation for an eventual- 
ity I dreaded and resignation when that 
eventuality became a fact. Deafness to me 
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meant the end of a struggle. I accepted it 
as one of those things we do not like but 
about which we can do nothing. It’s like - 
a termagant woman who is ours by reason 


of wedlock. We would rather have her dif- 


ferent. But what can we do about it? 


It appears to me that our reaction to 
deafness depends upon our interpretation 
of its deprivations. I had a friend who 
jumped out of a twelve-story window when 
he lost his money. To others, losing a 
fortune is a signal for a fresh start. Deaf- 
ness is not so difficult for a confirmed 
introvert as for one who finds pleasure in 
extroverted activities. The latter may feel 
that everything in life is taken away. But 
it need not necessarily be so if he be 
willing to compromise with himself and 
accept fewer and less satisfactory social 
contacts than he is accustomed to enjoy. 
Of course he will have to forego being the 
life of the party but he does not need to 
be a drooping lily or an ugly duckling. 


Revised Social Ambitions 


Chronic despondency concerning deaf- 
ness has no more justification than my 
friend’s unorthodox exit from an upper 
story. If we try to analyze and examine 
with cruel candor that inner desire that 
feeds on attention, we find we are pursuing 
a transient pleasure which has no substan- 
tial basis for happiness. A more sensible 
attitude toward deafness, it seems to me, is 
to make it serve as a reason for greater 
effort in the direction of normal contact 
with people. Any little success we may 
have in this will give us more lasting satis- 
faction than the evanescent flashes that 
come with being a good mixer and a good 
fellow. 

To illustrate, I have in mind the time I 
went to the country for the Labor Day 
weekend. It was a strange place and I 
went alone. I tried it as an experiment, 
about two months after I lost my hearing. 
I was not sure I could make it, as I knew 
that getting acquainted required free and 
easy conversation. As the prospects did 
not look encouraging, I told my wife not to 
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be surprised if | came home the next day. 

I did not get home the following day, 
but stayed over the week end, to be re- 
warded with an exhilaration I had thought 
relegated to the limbo of my hearing days. 
I got a kick out of my vacation that stayed 
with me for some time. As optimistic as 
we try to be, few of us can boast we are 
not starving for conversation with stran- 
gers. And when such crumbs as we can 
glean become part of our diet, we relish 
them with far greater gusto than the nor- 
mally hearing to whom they are just inci- 
dents of the passing day. And, what is 
more, my satisfaction was not tempered by 
the knowledge that I was being treated as 
exceptional. My handicap was sympatheti- 
cally understood, but no special pains were 
taken to make me fit in. 

To say that I met the test without some 
misgiving would not be correct. When 
I first stepped somewhat uncertainly out on 
the porch among a group of men and wom- 
en, I had no means of knowing whether I 
was welcome or was intruding. But one of 
the group surprised me by asking, “How 
is Mrs. Lewis?”—meaning my wife. 

“She’s fine, thank you. But how do you 
know my name?” I asked. 

“Mr. told me,” she answered. I 
did not get the name, but from my stand- 
point it did not matter as it would have 
complicated matters for me if I had asked 
for a repetition. So I pressed for no fur- 
ther information. However, I did what 
all deaf people should do whose ability to 
read lips is not equal to every situation 
and who are accosted in conversation. I 
told them I did not hear, but would do the 
best I could to understand them. My frank- 
ness apparently impressed them and it did 
not deter them from speaking to me, al- 
though it meant repetition and some writ- 
ing. And I tried very, hard to avoid a 
weakness of which I was never guiltless. 
I checked my impulse for prolonged 
speeches and allowed the conversation to 
become general. As a result I was able to 
interrupt with tact on occasion to inquire 
about some point in the gene:al conversa- 
tion. 
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A Social Bridge, Hand Writing 
Analysis 


During a lull in the conversation I hit 
on a diversion which amused the crowd 
immensely. One of the group was gay, 
vociferous and unrestrained. Turning to 
her, I said, “Let me see if you write as | 
think you do. Give me ten lines and I will 
analyze your character from your hand. 
writing.” She gave me ten lines, ‘and a 
really charming note it was too. Her hand- 
writing was so expressive of her makeup 
I found it quite simple to analyze. The 
analysis gave the crowd a hilarious time, 
and the writer’s husband concurred in my 
conclusions. The demand for more anal- 
yses became general, but as I was not there 
to stage a show I deferred them to some 
other time, and before I left I was given 
a number of specimens. 


Of course there were plenty of bad times 
to set me back and leave me with a feeling 
of frustration. But the experience was far 
removed from the difficulties I had antici- 
pated, and which ‘apparently I manufac- 
tured without cause. I learned that if we 
approach people cheerfully and candidly 
and try to forget our handicap after once 
mentioning it, we will get by if we do not 
mind missing some of the small talk. 

But I do not believe it helps the deafened 
to minimize the devastating effects of deaf- 
ness. The handicap should be recognized 
for what it is, and looked at in its proper 
perspective. We cannot enjoy certain things 
nor perform certain tasks that require hear- 
ing. But we should not allow this to ag- 
gravate our deprivation. 
means anything, it means applying what- 
ever resources we have at our disposal to 
contend with the conditions that confront 
us. 


Ever since man started to read the Bible, 
he has learned the secret of adjustment to 
a physical disability, for the Bible empha 
sizes the power of faith and the dignity of 
the individual—both important elements in 
rehabilitation. In fitting a program for 
myself, I am aware of the limitations im- 

(Continued on page 252) 
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My Hobby—Miniature’ Books 


By L. WAsHBURN 


the designing and printing of minia- 

ture books, in small editions. I can 
best explain what “miniature books” are 
by copying an extract from an article in the 
New York Times Book Review, written by 
Edward Laroque Tinker. A friend who 
possessed copies of my little books showed 
them to Mr. Tinker, who, it seems, had 
never investigated the history of lilliputian 
books. Before reviewing mine, he went into 
the subject deeply. It was a long and 
scholarly article he wrote for the Times. He 
began as follows: 


Many people are inclined to look down their 
noses at miniature books, thinking them merely 
ae tour-de-force or, at best, a sort of caviar to 
printing. This is hardly a fair criticism, for 
good little books require the patience of a triple- 
distilled Job, the utmost skill of which a master- 
craftsman is capable, and their long and honor- 
able lineage dates back almost to the dawn of 
history. . . . Lilliputian books are still being 
made in this country and one of the most skillful 
practitioners of the art is William Lewis Wash- 
burn, of New Jersey. At the early age of sev- 
enty-six, however, he has decided more work of 
this sort might injure his eye-sight so he has 
given it up. In 1929 Mr. Washburn took up the 
production of “Tom Thumb” books seriously. In 
the next nine years he did eight miniature vol- 
umes, excellently chosen as to subject matter and 
faultlessly executed. They have already become 


collector’s items. 

The late James D. Henderson, of Boston, 
who had one of the largest collections of 
miniature books in this country, first gave 
me the idea of trying my hand at making 
them. Why not? I had a small hand press,- 
and had gained plenty of experience in the 
printing office. So in 1929 I printed Gray’s 
Elegy, my first miniature book. I had it 
bound in fine leather, and sent out an- 
nouncement cards to a list of collectors and 
libraries. Its reception was astonishing to 
me. Elmer Adler, a well-known typogra- 
pher in New York asked for six copies 
“if it was not ‘hogging’ too much.” 

The size of the Elegy was almost beyond 
the limits set for miniatures. The smaller 
the book the more desirable it is to collec- 


Tite main hobby of my life has been 


tors. So, in planning two Doll Primers, I 
was able to cut down their sizes to about 
one and one-eighth by six-eighths inches. 
Later one of my best miniatures, Lowell’s 
poem The Courtin’ was of the same small 
size. For this a wood-engraver made five 
attractive illustrations. Copies were secured 
by the Congressional Library, the Smith- 
sonian Institution and the British Museum. 
Colleen Moore, the motion picture actress, 
purchased a copy of the Doll Primer for the 
library in her famous “Doll House.” 


I received many letters from prominent 
collectors. Earnest Elmo Calkins wrote: 
“I assure you it is a great pleasure to re- 
ceive a letter from a man whose life has 
so nearly paralleled mine in so many strik- 
ing ways. Our affliction and our interests 
seem to coincide. Particularly I congratu- 
late you on your hobby, an unusually novel 
and interesting one. The sample of your 
work which you have sent me is exquisite. 
I have a number of these little books, and 
I have added yours to my miniature li- 
brary. It holds its own beside the work 
of even more experienced csraftsmen.” 

Wilbur Bacey Stone, of New York, a 
prominent collector and writer on the sub- 
ject of miniature books, was kind enough 
to write me, in 1934, “You have again 
struck XII with your ‘Pussy Cats’ Love 
Letters,’ a charming little volume, nicely 
printed and nicely bound. An addition to 
any library.” 

Charles Hardy Meigs was a good friend 
of my Press. He himself was famous for 
issuing a volume of Omar Khayyam’s 
Rubaiyat, printed from engraved copper 
plates, and so small it would go through 
a wedding ring. It was considered one of 
the smallest books in the world. 

In the course of twelve years I issued 
sixteen small books and have not retained 
a single one for myself. Five of them were 
Psalms in black letter and bound Chinese 

(Continued on page 240) 
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The Service Club Goes Overseas Again 


O YOU remember the suggestion, 
L) in the Service Club for February, 

that some of our soldiers might 
recognize the American hospital in England 
which was pictured? Well, they did! Two 
young men, who had spent some time in 
that very hospital, persuaded their lip read- 
ing teacher to write for copies for them. 
And maybe there were more who did not 
tell us. If so, we will gladly send copies 
on request. 

This month we have another contribu- 
tion that crossed the Atlantic. The writer, 
an Englishman, became totally deaf through 
cerebro-spinal meningitis while training 
for war service in 1940, then aged 20. On 
his discharge he returned to his university, 
taking First Class Honours in Geology in 
1942. Since then he has obtained his Ph.D. 
degree. He is at present doing research 
work and demonstrating at a well known 
British university. 


GEOLOGICAL DIVERSIONS IN 
THE BRITISH ISLES 


My job during the last two and a half 
years has taken me into the coalfields of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and especially 
into the Pennines, a piece of high, rugged 
and rather smoky moorland between them. 
I have to find sections of strata in various 
out of the way places. The sections are 
measured and usually collections taken, so 
that I return heavy with slabs of fossil- 
iferous shale and #tonstone to be packed 
up in crates and sent to the laboratory 
where I work over them in detail. 

This kind of work means a good deal of 
traveling about and meeting people, and 
of course it wasn’t so easy at first. I’m 
inclined to think that the most important 
things for a totally deaf traveller to acquire 
if, like me, he isn’t yet very good at lip 
reading, are firstly an ability to extract in- 
formation without the use of pencil and 
paper, secondly serenity under all condi- 


tions, and thirdly a hide like a rhinoceros, 
Some people are born rhinos. Although 
this desirable condition of the epidermis 
has certainly not been my lot I believe that 
there is nothing like deafness for toughen. 
ing a man’s reaction to adverse circum. 
stances. 

One of the chief difficulties with which 
I have had to contend, particularly at first, 
was the suspicion of local inhabitants in 
country places! We are pretty vigilant 
here in England, and the sight of a young 
stranger, with his equipment hung on 
shoulder straps, armed with hammers and 
other geological impedimenta, scrutinizing 
a map or making furtive notes in a railway 
cutting, is just too much for them. So they 
call out the police or the Home Guard to 
round me up. These little diversions al- 
ways end very happily. 

I had quite an amusing experience of 
this kind of thing only four months ago. 
It was a lonely spot in the Yorkshire moors. 
I was scaling a hillside in search of my 
section when a party of labourers on the 
sky line about half a mile away caught 
sight of me. I watched the entire proced- 
ing; the run to the local farmhouse, the ar- 
rival of the police car, the deployment of its 
occupants and finally the assault itself. My 
attention was to be taken up by an advane- 
ing force of local yokels while the police 
effected the capture from the rear by a 
pincer movement. The operation evidently 
went according to plan. Over the hill they 
came at last, moving well and, I believe, 
blowing whistles, two stout-hearted, puffing 
and perspiring policemen. But it was a 
joyous reunion after all, for the same two 
men had been sent out to arrest me at near- 
ly the same spot just twelve months before! 


I have a very high regard for the British 
policeman and although he doesn’t as a 


tule make a good speaker for lip reading 


he has helped me a lot. Generally I found 


an amazing difference of reaction among 
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the public when I mentioned that I was 


‘deaf. Bus conductresses particularly were 


most helpful and would out with pencil 
and paper at once. Yet now and then— 
and it was usually when the enquiry was 
about a colliery or works in some lonely 
place—a man would refuse to give me any 
information or write down a word, doubt- 
less being suspicious of my nationality. 
At first, in my anxiety to break down the 
barrier of suspicion which I imagined was 
encircling me, I used to smile rather too 
much, probably adding to the foreign im- 
pression or suggesting a condition ef mind 
not far removed from imbecility. But after 
atime I learned better. And I learned, too, 
that there is no standard approach to a per- 
son suspicious of you. It is just a matter of 
adaptation to him and to the moment. It 
is usually best in a difficult situation to be 
devastatingly frank, but one’s papers, if 
necessary, help a good deal. When the 
barrier was removed I found a people more 
kindly disposed and more ready to help 
than those I remembered of my hearing 
days. And I should be surprised if this 
hasn’t been the experience of most deaf 
people, although they may have had differ- 
ent kinds of barriers to remove first. Deaf- 
ness has in general raised my opinion of 
human nature. 

In a tricky situation, one is frequently 
reminded through the apparent callousness 
of some individual that this attitude of 
mind towards the deaf is the result of 
ignorance or total lack of imagination; 
further that a frank approach may reveal 
a quite different attitude within. I was 
once particularly anxious to gain permis- 
sion to visit a,certain reservoir on the day 
that I called at its offices. Several times I 
tried to see the chief engineer but every 
time I was put off by the staff who told me 


to write to him. Finally, I visited his 


house, introduced myself to his wife and 
she got permission for me on the telephone. 
(I wouldn’t recommend these tactics!) The 
Great Man descended on me that afternoon 
at the waterworks and told me just exactly 
what he thought of me. As it so happened 
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I could, on reflection, answer most of his 
points and (believe it or not!), I had a 
fairly good case for my action. So I wrote 
him a letter. The following day he rang 
me up and asked me to lunch with him. 

Life is much easier now than it used to 
be, for slowly I seem to be gaining a little 
skill in lip reading. It is also less dan- 
gerous. I was once in imminent peril of 
my life through failure to lip read cor- 
rectly a sentry in an area under military 
control. Directed by him, I was happily 
digging away in an apparently deserted 
bank when I turned to discover two very 
hostile looking soldiers bearing down on 
me with fixed bayonets. They had been 
shouting for some time and had evidently 
decided that only thus would they succeed 
in moving me off the target of a large gun 
firing shrapnel! I suppose there must have 
been a fearful din. 

I always make good friends after these 
little episodes, and needless to say the peo- 
ple I meet on them don’t forget me next 
time. After a cold morning’s work on a 
railway cutting, it is comforting to think 
that one will always be welcome to the 
warmth of a signal cabin for lunch, even 
though one first met the signalman on very 
different terms. 


At present there is plenty of work to be 
done in the laboratory and my excursions 
into the country are less frequent and less 
eventful. I find lip reading extremely use- 
ful. Recently I have been giving labora- 
tory demonstrations to students who may 
ask me technical questions, and I also take 
them on short geological excursions. Lots 
of work lies ahead, chiefly research, and I 
can think of nothing better that I should 
like to do, even if those little bits of au- 
ditory nerve tissue buried deep, so they tell 
me, in my old cranium, decide to grow 
together again. And perhaps they might, 
for the age of miracles is not yet past. 


R. M. C. E. 


That’s a corking story, especially the 
‘part about the police. When the editor of 
The Service Club showed it to Mrs. Mon- 
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tague, she said it reminded her of some 
experiences a deaf ‘friend of hers used to 
tell. He lost all of his hearing at the age 
of ten from meningitis, and also lost a part 
of his sense of balance, so that he could not 
walk straight in the dark. He lived in a 
city which had a large, rather shady, Mex- 
ican quarter and one evening, crossing the 
street in this section, he was weaving 
around in the dim light when he was ar- 
rested for drunkenness. The police refused 
to believe his story, and threw him into the 
holdover with a lot of real drunks. During 
the night several of the drunks started mix- 
ups into which the deaf man was drawn in 
spite of himself and in the course of which 
he was pretty well mauled about, so that 
when they all appeared in court the next 
morning he had torn clothes, a black eye, 
and a general appearance of dishevelment. 
Meanwhile he had got in touch with his 
brother, who came to court and lent him 
the money to pay his fine. He went home, 
bathed and dressed, and went out to dinner 
with the brother at his club. While there 
he ran into the judge who had fined him 
that morning without recognizing him, and 
the judge greeted him pleasantly with, 


view for November 1944. 
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“How are you, Jerry? 


for a long time.” 
* * * 


I haven’t seen you 


To get back to England for a minute, 
here is a clipping somebody sent over for 
us to enjoy—and we did. 

I’ve learned to call radio wireless, 
A victrola to me now’s a gram; 
Instead of catching a street car 
Now, blimey, I’m hopping a tram. 
I drive on the left here in England, 
By lorry and not in a truck; 
And when I go spending my money 
Five shillings is Limey for buck. 
My auto won’t run without petrol, 
And cheerio I use for goodbye; 
A clippie’s a street car conductor, 
A bloke, you must know, is a guy. 
But although my speech has been altered 
And changed since I’ve been away, 
I still have no trouble in wishing 
You luck the American way. 


There’s a rhyme from Australia, too, and 
a fine story from an Australian corporal 
who is working actively in the Services 
Branch of the Victorian League for the 
Hard of Hearing, in Melbourne. They will 
have to wait, but here is a picture from the 
“services branch” of a league in the United 
States. Readers will remember the splen- 


did article by Dr. Shull, in the Votta Re- 


By courtesy of ‘‘Hearing New 


Speakers at the dedication of the ‘Lieutenant Lester N. Hofheimer Memorial Veterans Sounding Post,” a meet- 
ing place for war deafened veterans in the New York League for the Hard of Hearing, included Corporal 
Edward Upton (left), who was recently discharged from the Army after being deafened in service, and Dr. 
John C. Shull (right), recently discharged from the Navy Medical Corps after being deafened in service. 
With them is Dr. Edmund Prince Fowler, president of the League. : 


April. 
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A Lip Reading Club in London 


By Sipney Moss 


reading in London approached the 

National Institute for the Deaf for 
assistance in starting a club for people who 
had become deafened in adult life. This 
assistance was forthcoming and a hall at 
the Institute was made available for meet- 
ings of the club. I, who had been a stu- 
dent of lip reading under a Miss Dorothy 
Kutner, was appointed Honorary Secretary, 
and I immediately sent letters to all hard 
of hearing persons I had been able to 
trace. A preliminary meeting was held 
and it became quite clear to all. that a club 
was an urgent necessity, so we started our 
meetings almost immediately. 

We were able, through small gifts of 
money, to purchase small items of equip- 
ment, and thus we started without any of 
the teething difficulties that other organiza- 
tions seem to experience. Owing to our 
modest beginnings, we limited our meet- 
ings to fortnightly gatherings and our pro- 
grams were somewhat varied. At first we 
concentrated purely on the social side, giv- 
ing emphasis to games of all kinds, so that 
people would get to know each other and 
lose some of the diffidence and shyness that 
all hard of hearing persons seem to possess. 
As time went on we found that games were 
not enough. We added lip reading prac- 
tice and various intellectual pursuits and 
we started an outdoor rambling section 
which arranged “hikes” once a month. 
Soon we found a fortnightly meeting in- 
suficient and we then decided to meet each 
week. Our meetings were held on a Fri- 
day evening, and people travelled from all 
parts of London. In addition, we arranged 
Visits to places of interest, week-end ram- 
bles to the country, and table tennis tourn- 
aments against hearing organizations. Un- 
til the outbreak of the War we were steadily 
increasing our membership and were con- 
templating opening twice a week, when the 
events of September, 1939, set us back a 


[: the year 1937, two teachers of lip- 


great deal. Owing to the probability of 
heavy bombing we closed down tempo- 
rarily at the outbreak of the War, but in 
October, 1939, we decided that the risk 
of enemy action was worth taking and we 
opened again, this time meeting on Satur- 
day afternoons, thus giving our members 
ample time to get home before evening set 
in. Owing to evacuation and the fact that 
so many of us were engaged in some form 
of national service, our membership became 
somewhat smaller and today it averages 
about fifty, as against three times that 
number before the War. 

In spite of the heavy bombing of 1940- 
42, and in face of injury and death hap- 
pening to some of our members, we have 
managed to keep going. Once or twice we 
have had to close for a week or two owing 
to enemy action, but the club has never 
ceased to function. If the club premises 
had to be closed we met at a member’s 
house; we were determined that nothing 
would keep us from meeting and carrying 
on. Some of the Club members have lost 
their homes through bombing, but they 
attended the Club’s next meefing without 
fail. I well remember walking through the 
streets towards the Club one Saturday after- 
noon—streets that were filled with broken 
glass and debris from still smouldering 
houses—and thinking that probably no one 
would attend that day. To my surprise, I 
found a larger attendance than ever. That 
is the kind of spirit against which Hitler 
and the Japanese will rail in vain. Quite 
honestly, I am rather proud of my friends. 

Deafened people here are taking their 
part in the war. We have performed fire- 
watching duties, a number of us are in the 
Civil Defense Services, and quite a few are 
Blood Donors, giving blood at fairly fre- 
quent intervals. Owing to our deafness, 
the male members were not allowed to join 
the Army, though one young man did man- 

(Continued on page 252) 
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Of Scrap Books and Things 
Brow now engaged in the disruptive 


process of moving my goods and 
chattels from the apartment they and 
I have inhabited for some years, I find my- 
self meditating on life and things. Espe- 
cially do I consider the enduring nature of 
things, as compared with the transitoriness 
of humans. This frame of flesh and bone 
wears out and disintegrates; but the deli- 
cate lace and silk that once decked it, the 
jewels it wore, the bandbox it carried, go 
on and on, held together by a surprising 
longevity. Delving in my closet, I find 
things whose origin I cannot identify, be- 
cause they are older than I am, and have 
gravitated to me because in my large fami- 
ly I happen to be the one member whe is 
sentimental about possessions. 
This latter fact is strange, too, hienees 
I am naturally inclined to be foot loose, 
and I have more than once shaken off all 
possessions and departed from them. Yet, 
somehow, the possessions follow and cling, 
and what am I to do with these: (1) A 
quilted velvet cloak of the vintage of 1870. 
It would be a museum piece if the lining 
were not so worn, and even so it would 
easily grace one of those wax figures of 
the presidents’ wives at the Smithsonian. 
Well, maybe the freezing people of Holland 
will not mind the antique style of it, for it 
is surpassingly warm. I'll give it to Hol- 
land Relief. (2) A sketchbook with pencil 
sketches of castles, bridges and oak trees 
around the city of Aberdeen, Scotland. The 
artist had more zeal and industry than tal- 
ent, for the sketches aren’t very good; but 
they are infinitely touching, and I have 
never been able to bring myself to throw 
them away. I think my Aunt Lizzie must 
have made them when she lived in ’Scot- 
land. (3) A long-sleeved muslin night 
gown, with many little tucks and hand- 
made embroidery—something Meg might 
have worn in Little Women. Shall I give 
that to a museum or to Holland Relief? 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Well, the living need garments, and there 
are enough things in museums, anyhow, 
Besides, I don’t know any museum inti- 
mately enough to offer it a nightgown, even 
a longsleeved, high-necked one. (4) A box 
of clippings, photographs, letters and odd. 
ments reflecting my own ambulatory career. 
Shall I chuck these into a wastebasket, or 
commence that scrap book I’ve been start. 
ing for about twenty years? Well, ho for 
the scrap book! 


I bought a big one at Woolworth’s for 
thirty-nine cents, and started sorting items 
and trying to arrange them chronologically, 
wondering why I had kept some of them, 
but, having kept them, being unable now 
to throw them away—the telegram I had 
from the War Department, years ago, offer- 
ing me my first real job; letters from the 
people with whom and for whom I worked; 
clippings about the suffrage epidemic and 
my small part in it, of carrying banners 
and picketing and going to jail; a lot of 
clippings about people I’ve known and 
liked. Here is an article from the New 
Yorker about Miss Fox under whom | 
studied rhetoric at Central High School in 
Kansas City. I dump the scrap book—it 
was getting top-heavy anyhow—and begin 
to think about Miss Fox. 


Miss Fox of Kansas City 


I owe a great deal to Miss Fox. She filled 
me with an inviolable respect for the Eng- 
lish language and a horror of split infini- 
tives that has endured for a lifetime. Every 
now and then, as I move about the world, 
I meet people who’ studied rhetoric with 


Miss Fox, and all of them still shudder at a’ 
split infinitive. The profile of her in the . 


New Yorker was written by my friend Rich- 
ard Lockridge, now of the U. S. Navy, but 
erstwhile drama editor of the New York 
Sun. He, too, passed through Miss Fox’s 
stern ministrations; and when he published 
his reminiscences of her, he received let- 
ters from all over the globe, from other 
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people who remembered her, and who re- 
membered what they had Iearned from her. 
A woman wrote from China saying that 
she too studied rhetoric with Miss Fox; 
several people in New York bobbed up with 
the remark that they owed to her their cur- 
rent ability to express themselves on paper. 

She was a little woman, wrote Mr. Lock- 
ridge, and made, I suspect, of flint. . . . She 
was a little stooped, and gave the impres- 
sion of being done almost entirely in gray, 
in spite of her black dresses, which had 
high collars held up with stays, and the lit- 
flutter of her white W.C.T.U. ribbon. But 
you never thought of her as frail; after you 
had been in her class for a while, you got 
to thinking of yourself as frail, but never 
of her... . It is odd to think that for many 
years after I passed through the disinfection 
of her class she kept on hitting boys and 
girls over the head with grammar, and 
working herself and them to a frazzle, in 
a dour, uncompromising search for perfec- 
tion. It is also a little odd to think that she 
is no longer doing this, but possibly she is 
giving the angels a few lessons, and fight- 
ing grimly against a certain grammatical 
looseness which she has probably found 
where she is now. I wouldn’t put it past 
her to go above the angels, either; she 
would snip away at bad grammar wherever 
she found it. , . . 

Miss Fox took home all the papers from 
all the boys and girls and went over them 
with a blue pencil, marking in the margins 
the existence of grammatical errors. She 
did not correct the errors; she did not even 
specify them. She merely, with the cold 
distaste of a housewife in the presence of 
an untoward insect, noted the presence of 
sin. It was up to the student to find the 


. sin out and correct it. It was up to him 


then to write the paper over, correcting all 
the errors and not making any new ones, 
and have the result “checked.” A paper 
was checked when not even Miss Fox could 
find an infraction of the least of grammar’s 
formalities. Usually a paper went back 
three or four times before it was checked, 
and you went back with it, during “seventh 
hour.” There were six regular periods in a 
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day, and overtime, almost all the overtime 
being devoted to Miss Fox... . 

You came out of all this with, surprising- 
ly enough,.a good deal of precisely what 
Miss Fox was determined to give you—re- 
spect for the hard, bare bones on which the 
language hangs. If you went on to one of 
the nearby state universities, you were as- 
tonished, and gratified, to learn that if you 
had survived Miss Fox you did not need to 
take Freshman Rhetoric. . . . She was a 
hard, uncompromising little woman, our 
Miss Fox of Kansas City. . . . But she was 
the best teacher I ever had. 


I, too, went through those seventh hour 
sessions with Miss Fox, but, far from being 
shaken by them, I enjoyed them. I “got 
on” with Miss Fox, for I liked her uncom- 
promising aversion for errors, which suit- 
ed a corresponding attitude of my own. I 
knew her softer side, too. When I left 
school at the end of my junior year, in 
grief and tears because of profound deaf- 
ness, it was Miss Fox who wrote to me 
regularly, week after week, compromising 
with her own conscience by writing letters 
on Sunday, a course she disapproved. She 
kept me in touch with all the high school 
life I so greatly missed, writing charming, 
witty, and even gossipy letters about my 
school friends and teachers. Years after- 
wards, when I started writing Sunday fea- 
ture stories for the Kansas City Szar, I used 
to hope smugly that Miss Fox read and ap- 
proved of them, and it was poetic justice to 
learn afterwards that she had not seen a 
line of any of them because she disap- 
proved of Sunday newspapers. I wish 
somebody would start a subscription some 
day for a monument to Miss Fox. I want 
to make the first contribution. 


Mr, Calkins Is Writing a Book 


Here is a letter from Earnest Elmo Cal- 
kins, and he is writing a book about deaf- 
ness. All of us who have read and re-read 
“Louder, Please” will be waiting excitedly 
for this new work. Mr. Calkins is one of 
my extra favorite correspondents, because 
he is Mr. Calkins, but also because he 
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reads the Molly Box, as he calls it, and ap- 
proves of it. 

You were practically on my doorstep 
during that three hour wait in New York. 
My office is on Park Avenue between 46th 
and 47th, and my home between 63d and 
64th, and if you had dropped in we would 
have given you a cup of tea, for my Mrs. 
and I are always at home at four o'clock, 
ad encourage people to come in at that 
hour, which is about all the social life we 
have these days. 


As usual I envy your buoyant enthusi- 
asm and ability to get so much out of any 
environment. The district you describe so 
well is my most familiar stamping ground, 
as I walk to-and fro between home and 
office. I love to do just what you did, wan- 
der about and stare in the windows. Go a 
little farther north next time and look at 
Bonwit Teller’s, the most revolutionary 
window dressing on Fifth Avenue. They 
once gave a commission to Salvatore Dali, 
and at a few words of criticism from the 
firm, that temperamental artist (?) hurled 
one of his properties through a plate glass 
window and resigned. 


You have discovered that priceless ac- 
complishment of seeing and recognizing 
the entertainment that exists in the scene 
around us, without which I would be sunk, 
but with the aid of which I have undoubt- 
edly got more out of the world than the 
average hearing person. I have been fortu- 
nate enough to see a great deal of the 
world, but I can and do get just as much 
amusement and instruction right here in 
New York as in London or Rome. It is 
only what we take to it that makes any 
place worth while. 


Much of the above is suggested by my 
work on my book—an account of the life 
of a deaf man—and my attempt to appraise 
just what life has given me, and also, I 
hope, what I have given. And it is because 
I am working on it at the moment that I 
use this utilitarian sheet instead of my 
more elegant stationery; it is so much 
easier to slip in the large paper than re- 
adjust the machine. I do not write easily 
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on the typewriter; my natural medium is 
the pen. 

I also have in mind a magazine article 
on deafness, into which I wish to bring 
some pertinent allusions to some of the 
current prominent figures, a little anecdote 
that identifies them with our company. For 
instance, I learned that Bernard Baruch 
was hard of hearing when he started a pro- 
test over the scarcity of -batteries for hear. 
ing instruments. Truly the hard of hearing 
are a noble fraternity. 

I have now become so deaf I have aban- 
doned my Acousticon—with something like 
relief—and given myself wholly to a very 
lame practice of lip reading, supplemented 
by pencil and pad. One thing is true, and | 
have tried to stress this in my book, that 
I have found people surprisingly helpful, 


though not always competent, and in most 


of my crises the Lord has raised up a friend 
to help me. Few men have been luckier 
than I. 


Your column never loses its brio, and 
of course it is your personality that attracts 
the letters. You are the sort that one feels 
impelled to write to. 


The article by Arthur Garbett. was good. 
I am naturally much more taken with de- 
scriptions of experience than the more tech- 
nical material about teaching. 
Yours most cordially, 
EarNEsT ELMo CALKINS. 


Mr. Calkins, too, is the kind of person 
one feels impelled to write to, and his let- 
ters always stir up quantities of things to 
write about. Salvatore Dali, for instance. 
I recall when Dali was engaged to fix up a 
window for Brentano’s, and elected, for 
some daliesque reason, to make the piece 
de resistance a grandfather’s clock, with 
5,000 ants inclosed in the case and running 
around over the face. The persons detailed 
by Brentano’s to obtain 5,000 ants were 
able to collect only about 800, of which 
500 or so got away before they were im- 
prisoned in the clock. However, quite a lot 
of ants did stay there and run around on 
the clock face, and innumerable people 
came into the store to inform the manage- 
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ment, “It’s very strange, but there seem to 
be ants crawling around inside that clock 
you have in the window.” Which was prob- 
ably what Dali intended all along. 


The Dryness of Lip Reading 


Here is a letter from one of the people 
who objected to the remarks about lip read- 
ing that appeared in the January and Feb- 
ruary Mail Box. 

That question you put toward the middle 
of page 37 in the January 1945 Vota 
Review has sent me hurrying to the de- 
fense of the best friend a hard of hearing, 
let alone a deaf, feller ever had. To the 
question “Is Lip Reading Dry and Techni- 
cal,” there is much to be said, but if 
pressed to answer Yes or No, the answer 
would be an emphatic No! 

Is the emphasis in lip reading on the 
physical formation of words? Again, No! 
Even in the formal lesson where one would 
expect such emphasis, stress is actually 
more on the understanding of the thought 
than on the physical aspects of lip reading. 
In all lip reading practice, the student is 
trained to grasp the thought as a whole; 
and in watching for the thought, as the 
skilled lip reader must, much of the rhythm 
of speech that once was heard may be kept 
alive through the kinaesthetic sense. In- 
deed, one of the most important factors in 
expert lip reading is in retaining the memo- 
ry of speech sounds — even the sounds 
which are now being seen and not heard. 

The faltering lip reader may miss the 
beauty of this blessed art, as the inexpert 
lose out in the practice of any art. But 
the fault is not in lip reading itself. No 
detective story is more entrancing to the 
mystery devotee than is the lip reader’s at- 
tempt to put together the slight clues he 
has to work on in following an animated 
conversation. When he realizes that these 
have led him astray from the actual sub- 
ject of the talk, then he must cast the clues 
aside and get back to the subject. Difficult 
lip reading certainly is, as anyone who has 
to depend on it knows. But “dry, technical, 
even repulsive” it certainly is not. 

It may wear one out physically to keep 
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at lip reading practice for too long a peri- 
od, especially under adverse conditions, 
such as poor light, slovenly speech, or a 
mixed company, with everybody talking at 
once; but mentally lip reading is a stimu- 
lant, bringing into play the powers of alert- 
ness, concentration, mental’ agility, syn- 
thetic ability (as you say, Molly, “grasp- 
ing a whole sentence from two or three 
words, just as the scientist builds up a 
whole skeleton from one tiny bone of an 
animal he has never seen”) and, above all, 
of an imagination that,almost makes the 
lip reader feel he is hearing again the beau- 
ty of the sound of words. 

There have been many inspiring Mail 
Boxes, Molly, and I’ve meant to tell you so, 
but this time I just could not hold my peace 
when my old friend was maligned. Al- 
though, thanks to this mechanical age, | 
can now use a hearing aid with a fair de- 
gree of pleasure, even at times with rap- 
turous pleasure, | remember the years 
when I had only lip reading. With grate- 
ful memory of those years, I say “Give me 
lip reading or give me death!” 

Thanks again for the Mail Box. With 
much appreciation for all that the VouTa 
Review has meant in my life. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. K., GEORGIA. 


I am glad to have somebody else stand 
up for lip reading. While it is almost as 
natural to me as breathing, and I rarely 
think about the formation of separate 
sounds, or even the individual’s manner of 
speaking, so long as I can read his lips, I 
know exactly what my life would be with- 
out it, and I echo what E. K. says. 

Next time we're going to have some 
talk about lip reading and the job, for sev- 
eral readers have responded to my inquiry 
in February as to what they do for a liv- 
ing and how they manage. 

N.B. The boss says she thinks a lot of 
letters about jobs would be dull reading. 
Well, if you don’t want to hear too much 
about vocational matters, what of avoca- 
tional ones? I’m interested in those, too. 

Sincerely yours, 
MATHER. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of ‘shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


The “Window” Operation 


An article called “New Hope for the 
Deaf” recently appeared in Hygeia and was 
reprinted, in condensed form, in The Réad- 
er’s Digest. Beginning with a description 
of the experiences of a young woman for 
whom “skilful surgery had . . . ended per- 
manently all the long years of total deaf- 
ness,” it continued with statements which 
have already sent scores—perhaps hun- 
dreds—of inquirers to schools for the deaf 
and societies for the hard of hearing, seek- 
ing information as to surgeons who will 
undertake to cure their deafness. 

» No doubt many readers did not follow 
the article far enough to find that it said 
that “Only those surgeons who have natural 
surgical ability to the nth degree” and 
“Only those doctors who are willing to 
spend months, even years, practicing the 
technique under constant instruction, 
should attempt this most difficult proce- 
dure.” But even if they did, who is to ad- 
vise them which physicians have the nec- 
essary skill? Any surgeon who believes 
he can perform the operation will naturally 
give his patients assurance of his compe- 
tence. Who is to prevent them from pos- 
sible tragedy in case he is mistaken? 

Some of the country’s leading otologists 
have stated publicly that the operation 
never improves the hearing more than it 
can be improved by a well fitted hearing 
aid; that it is of doubtful or no value in 
severe cases of deafness or cases in which 


—Lewis Carroll. 


the acoustic nerve has degenerated; and 
that it has not been proved that progressive 
deafness will not continue to progress even 
if the operation is successful. And proba- 
bly no reputable physician would say that 
it would restore hearing to a person totally 
deaf. And yet even the relatives of con- 
genitally deaf children have been among 
those who have requested the Volta Bureau 
to tell them where to find surgeons to per- 
form this operation! 

It is our ardent wish that the “window” 


operation or something similar may become 


uniformly free from danger, unfailingly per- 
manent in benefits, and relatively inexpen- 
sive. On the basis of present evidence, 
however, that day does not appear to have 
arrived, and we deplore any publicity that 
may arouse false hope or subject people to 
possible injury. Especially do we deplore 
it when it comes from a source presumably 
authoritative. 


—J. B. T. 


Deafness in Industry 


“Injuries to Hearing in Industry” is the 
title of an article by Dr. Warren H. Gard- 
ner in Industrial Medicine, September, 
1944. Dr. Gardner tested the hearing of 
296 workers in shipyards, and compared 
their audiograms with those of 315 high 
school students. The difference was very 
marked. There was shown a considerable 
loss in hearing among the workers, com- 
pared with the average hearing of young 
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persons. The loss was greater among those 
who have worked longest in the yards. The 
nature of the loss was a sharper drop in 
the higher tones than in the low tones. The 
longer the men worked, the greater was 
the involvement in the lower tones. In 
order to ascertain the extent to which age 
may have influenced these curves, the hear- 
ing of the men was tabulated according to 
ages. The differences between the curves 
is marked; but all of the age-curves for 
shipyard workers show much more severe 
loss than the normal age-curves, and when 
the factor of age was eliminated by tabu- 
lating the workers in one age-group only, 
it was seen again that the longer the men 
worked, the greater became the: injury to 
their hearing. 

An important implication in these find- 
ings is the possibility of claims for indus- 
trial injury. A boiler maker who experi- 
enced a severe loss of hearing in the ship- 
yards cannot prove that all of this loss oc- 
curred here, since he had worked at his 
profession prior to this employment. On 
the other hand, the compensation authori- 
ties cannot prove that he did not acquire 
the loss in his present job, because his 
hearing was not tested at the beginning of 
that employment. Dr. Gardner’s conclusion 
is: “If the industrial leaders, and inciden- 
tally the Afmy and Navy, had obtained 
hearing curves of their workers before em- 
ployment, the task of determining justifica- 
tion for accident compensation would have 
been easier. Meanwhile, the alarming in- 
crease in damaged hearing of employees 
should result in insistence by both workers 
and employers that hearing be protected 
by known practical measures.” 


News From Miss Chapman 


A letter from Miss Mary F. Chapman, 
dated Jerusalem, August 12, 1944, gives 
news of the school for the deaf, which is 


still functioning despite all the difficulties | 


imposed by the war. Only Miss Chapman 
and her assistant Miss Walden have been 
there to carry on, with the help of an Arab 
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cook and of Bolo, the young deaf Bur- 
mese, who has been with Miss Chapman 
since she started her school in Burma. 
“Just when life seems most difficult,” writes 
Miss Chapman, “friends come to our help. 
A Sergeant in the R.A.F. gave up his free 
hours every Thursday afternoon and took 
charge of the school room. Another came 
every Saturday afternoon to help Bolo with 
his Cub Scouts. Before the war this man 
had a big Cub Pack in London, and he 
was excellent with our boys. . . . Jerusalem 
Rover Scouts came on Christmas Day and 
gave the boys gifts from their tree. . . . It 
has been a real joy to have visits from 
many of our old boys, all of whom are 
doing so well. One of our first pupils, Jamil, 
now such a handsome lad, brought us a 
large basket of cucumbers, and said, “You 
helped me; now I want to help these boys.’ 
He is earning good wages working as a 
tailor. Another boy, who is living in Egypt 
now, arrived one morning. I did not rec- 
ognize him at first, as he had grown so 
tall, and as he greeted me with, ‘Parlez- 
vous francais, Madame?’ When he 
laughed, I recognized my naughty little 
boy, Sulieman. He said, “You taught me 
English and Arabic, and now I have been 
learning French with a lady in Egypt.’ 

“As the parents of deaf children learn 
of our work they flock to our school, not 
only from all parts of Palestine, but from 
Syria and Trans-Jordan, and beg us to 
make their deaf children clever and good. 
It is sad to have had to refuse over sixty 
such would-be pupils until we can get 
trained teachers of the deaf from home 
and more local helpers. 

“I nearly gave up having our annual 
‘Pound Day’ this year, but a friend work- 
ing in Trans-Jordan, where Rashid’s moth- 
er lives, wrote sending me a good collection 
from the Sunday School there. She had 
seen Rashid, and was amazed at the way 
he lip read and how well he spoke English 
and Arabic. . . . We had a wonderful re- 
sponse to our appeal, and received five 
hundred pounds in money and quite fifty 
pounds worth of food.” 
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A Study of Hard of Hearing Children 


The October 1944 issue of The Child, 
monthly organ of the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor, 
offers an article on “Rehabilitating the 
Hard of Hearing Child,” by Dorothy A. 
Sutherland and Maxine Miller, medical- 
social workers who participated in a study 
of 300 hard of hearing children of different 
ages made by the Winthrop Foundation for 
the Study of Deafness at the Massachusetts 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, Boston. 

The children were referred to the clinic 
of the infirmary by different agencies— 
private physicians, other hospitals, and clin- 
ics, social agencies, state and local depart- 
ments of education. Some were regular 
patients at the clinic. 

The article presents comprehensively the 
problems of deafness in the child; the vari- 
ous types of impairment, the social and 
educational aspects, the attitude of parents, 
the different effects of hearing loss on chil- 
dren of different ages. In outlining the 
various solutions offered, the authors stress 
personal adjustment and the use of hearing 
aids, but give little attention to the value 
of lip reading to the child. In fact, lip 
reading, though mentioned once or twice, 
is not described as part of the educational 
program indicated. Nevertheless, the case 
histories and the accurate delineation of 
the psychological problem make the article 
valuable. A limited supply of reprints may 
be obtained from the Children’s Bureau, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Handicapped Workers in Industry 


An article by Clarence A. Trump and 
Francis J. Montgomery in the Monthly 
Labor Review for October 1944, published 
by the United States Department of Labor, 
has been reprinted as Serial No. R 1701. 
It deals with the results of a questionnaire 
prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in cooperation with the War Manpower 
Commission, the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, and the Veterans Administra- 
tion, and mailed to manufacturing estab- 
lishments that had been employing physi- 
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cally handicapped workers. Three hundred 
of the questionnaires were returned, and 
the preliminary analysis which is presented 
in this article is based on the data obtained, 
There will follow a series of case studies in 
plants with records permitting a statistical 
analysis of the performance of the impaired 
and the unimpaired and a critical analysis 
of prevailing methods of placement and re. 
habilitation, as well as of workmen’s com- 
pensation problems. 

Of ‘the 300 reports received, 128 were 
from establishments in which more than 
3% of the total labor force consisted of 
impaired workers. Of 502,851 workers in 
these 128 plants, 53,035 had physical dis- 
abilities. Sixty-two per cent of the plants 
were in the East North Central and Middle 
Atlantic areas. The principal industries 
represented were the manufacture of trans- 
portation equipment, iron and steel, and 


munitions. Sixty-three per cent of the com. | 


panies use physical examinations and job 
analyses in making placements. 

The general attitude expressed by the 
firms replying to the questionnaire was one 
of satisfaction with the physically handi- 
capped workers. In respect to absenteeism, 
injury frequency, and labor turnover, the 
physically impaired were rated as superior 
to the unimpaired. Manufacturing plants 
in all parts of the country reported that 
they were utilizing workers with physical 
impairments. More than half of the handi- 
capped workers were in plants employing 
10,000 or more persons. 

In studying this preliminary report, as in 
similar reports, one cannot help noting the 
tendency to class all physically handi- 
capped workers together in gathering data, 
rather than to classify them according to 
the type of disability; also the tendency to 
limit the kinds of work they can do. This 
is just another indication that the deaf 
should not be lumped with other handi- 
capped workers in the matter of job analy- 
sis, nor should the fact of deafness be con- 
sidered by itself without reference to the 
qualifications of the individual. A deaf per- 
son with a normal command of language, 
and with ability to communicate by means 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE 


YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Six Weeks Summer Session JUNE 18 - JuLy 27 


HORACE H. RACKHAM SCHOOL OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 


FEATURING 


A Graduate Program of Special Educa- 
tion in Cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Leading to a Mas- 
ter’s Degree 


Demonstration and Observation Classes 

Five Summer School Conferences 

Courses for Teachers of All Types of 
Handicapped Children 


Representative Courses Offered during Summer, 1945 


Pathology of the Ear 

Practice Course in Speech Reading for 
Hard of Hearing Adults, Jena Method 

Phonetics 

Beginning Speech Correction 

Education of Exceptional Children 

Practice Teaching—Deaf Children 


The Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 

Teaching of Slow Learning Children 

Hearing Aids and Their Use 

Tesging Auditory Acuity 

Essentials of Language Development 
and Reading for the Deaf 

Teaching of Speech Reading 


For further information address F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 
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BATTERY-POWERED FLASHLIGHTS are used 


by nearly every branch of the Armed Forces. 
Hundreds of war weapons and instruments 
use countless dry batteries for quick, efficient 
operation. Batteries must go where they’ll 
help save lives—and that means light-weight : 
Burgess Batteries for hearing aids are tem- 


porarily available only in limited quantities. 


America Needs More Cadet Nurses! 


BURGESS 
BATTERY 
COMPANY 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


RIES ARE WAR BATTERIES! 
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of lip reading or the use of a hearing aid, 
can undertake a far greater variety of jobs 
than a deaf person with a pronounced lan. 
guage disability. And even one whose lan. 
guage comprehension is limited may ae. 
quire skills that make him eligible for 
many different types of work. 

In this survey the statement is twice re- 
peated that deaf workers make satisfactory 
riveters because they are less distracted by 
noise. As a matter of fact, a person who is 
only partially deaf is often not the one who 


should be placed in a noisy occupation, as: 
the noise may affect his remaining ability 


to hear. In no case should the mere physi- 
cal inability to hear be considered the dom- 
inating factor in assigning a person to a 
job. It is hoped that the follow up of this 
preliminary survey will throw more light 
on the whole problem of the placement of 
deaf workers. 

The quotations from some of the manu- 
facturers reveal a gratifying amount of in. 
terest in the problem. One company, which 
reported that 11% of its working force 
comprised physically handicapped persons, 
commented as follows: 


We have employed persons with nearly all types 
of physical impairments except blindness and 
epilepsy. The problem of using handicapped per- 
sons has been given special consideration recently 
for two reasons: (1) They are an added labor 
resource in a tight labor market area, and (2) 
we are preparing for the return of our boys in the 
service who may come back with some degree of 
physical impairment. 


Hearing Children and Deaf Children 
(Continued from page 205) 

The pupils of the Lexington School like 
to come to this church. They enjoy the 
gyms, the swimming pool and the game 
rooms. They enjoy showing some of their 


dances in the Church House. On Thursday 


afternoons the Protestant pupils have Sun- 


day School over here in classes taught by 
some of the Lexington School teachers. 

If you would like to have more informa- 
tion about the Lexington School, you may 
write out your questions, and I will try to 
answer them for you. It is good to know 
that the boys and girls of this church want 
to know and understand boys and girls who 
are deaf. 
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THis IS ALL YOU HAVE TO WEAR 


THE NEW MONO-PAC WAY 


The Mono-Pac is simply slipped into a 
pocket or clipped to underclothing. Com- 
plete freedom of movement, comfort and 
ease. No cumbersome battery pack and 
wires, no battery garment and case. 


Transmitter 


3 Separate = Battery 


9 


] MONO-PAC AND RECEIVER 


DEALERS: Write for sample on.10 day approval 


OLD-STYLE HEARING AID 


A harness of straps to hold a bulky battery 
pack in place . . . binding, irritating wires 
connecting batteries and transmitter. 


Battery Pack | Case 
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FOR INTELLIGIBILITY— 
get a 


Small—Light—Efficient 


A WEARABLE HEARING AID 
WITH A CONTINUOUS 


Variable Frequency Control 


Vacolite’s exclusive patented 
frequency control provides a 
proper balance between vowel 
and consonant sounds. The re- 
sult of this balance means 
greater intelligibility and com- 
fort for the hard of hearing. 


Through Vacolite’s scientific 
method of fitting, the hearing 
defect is corrected and the 
sounds necessary for intelligi- 
bility are amplified as the indi- 
vidual requires. 


Vacolite dealers will gladly 
make audiometer tests and 
demonstrate the Vacolite with- 
out obligation. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS ARE 


G uaranteed and Insured 


Investigate Vacolite 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


Laboratory and Factory 
3003 No. Henderson. Avenue 
DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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Death of Dr. Guilder 


Those who have followed with interest 
the work of Ruth Guilder, M.D., will be 
shocked to hear of her unexpected death 
which occurred on February 12th, after a 
brief illness. 

Dr. Guilder: was for some years in 
charge of the research work in the inheri- 
tance of deafness at the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton. More recently 
she had been working along somewhat simi- 
lar lines at the Massachusetts Eye and Ear 
Infirmary where she had developed a 
program of practical benefit to many chil- 
dren with small amounts of residual hear. 
ing. Scientific articles by Dr. Guilder 
have appeared in monograph form and in 
medical publications as well as in the 
Votta Review. The discontinuance of 
her work is a loss to the education of the 


deaf and the hard of hearing. 


My Hobby 
(Continued from page 223) 


fashion. One interesting book contained 
various versions of translators of Omar's 
well-known stanza on the Chess Board. Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald translated it as follows: 


But helpless pieces of the game He plays 

Upon the chequer-board of Nights and Days; 
Hither and thither moves and checks and slays; 
And one by one back in the Closet lays. 


I managed to get together about ten trans- 
lations of this'stanza, all different, and put 
them into a little book called “Chess, the 
Game of Life.” 

I think the making of miniature books 
might become the avocation of others if 
they have a little knowledge of printing and 
printing types. Nowadays one can have a 
book set to one’s own design, paged and 
ready for the press; by consulting a com- 
position house. Certain kinds of plain 
book binding can be done at home, but to 
get the best results it is wise to go to a 
good binder for fine leather binding. The 


paper should be strong but thin or else the 7 


book will not stay closed properly. As 4 
hobby, miniature book making cannot be 
surpassed. 
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Western Electric Hearing Aid 


LABORATORY-DESIGNED AND 
PRECISION-MADE FOR MORE OF THE 
PRECIOUS SOUNDS OF LIFE | 


'@ Better recognition of voices .. . 


keener enjoyment of radio, movies, and 
theater . . . are possible to thousands of 


. people with impaired hearing. Try the 
- Western Electric Hearing Aid and hear 


for yourself a new world of sound. 
For this fine instrument is the result 


‘of more than six decades of earnest 


research into sound and sound trans- 
mission. It is designed by acoustical en- 
gineers of Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
And it is precision-made by Western 


Electric—to the same high standards as 
Bell Telephones used all over America. 

The Western Electric is an all-pur- 
pose hearing aid engineered for full, 
rich hearing . . . for reduction of annoy- 
ing background sounds to a minimum. 
And it is styled for modern living. 

If the sounds of life are precious to 


_ you, test the Western Electric Hearing 


Aid for yourself. For the nearest dealer, 
look under “Hearing Aids” in your 
classified telephone directory. 
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...1n every way 


Raytheon “Flat” 
Hearing Aid Tubes 
So tiny they must be built under 
a high powered magnifying 
glass... just as a jeweler assem- 
bles rare gems in a costly brooch. 
They’re the hearts of famous 
hearing aids, providing utmost 
clarity and richness of tone. 


Long Lived... 

Because only the highest quality 
materials are used. Each tube has 
the benefit of Raytheon’s years of 
experience in making tubes for 
ractically all hearing aid manufac- 
urers. 


Low Battery Drain... a 
Due to correct design, advanced 
engineering and precision manu- 
facture. Each tube undergoes 46 
separate inspections and is carefully 
tested to assure perfect performance. 


Extremely Small Size... 
Developed by Raytheon — for five 
a the world's largest maker of 
earing aid tubes—to make possible 
more compact, more convenient, 
more wearable hearing aids. 


Listen to 
ENTIRE BLUE NETWORK, COAST TO COAST 
Every Saturday Night 


RAYTHEON 


ING ALD E DIVISION — Newton, Massachusetts 


Army-Navy ‘‘E’’ With Stars Awarded All Four Divi- 
sions of Raytheon for continued excellence in Production 
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A P.T.A. Program 
(Continued from page 211) 
A. Physical Needs. 


1. Food; dislikes or “over-likes.” 

2. Rest; fatigue and irritation due 
to insufficient rest. 

3. Comfort; (a) Pain, illness, 
need of dental and medical 
treatment; learning to “take it.” 
(b) Inconveniences arising in 
daily routine, to which all must 
conform: weather, crowding, 
standing in line, waiting for 
“turn,” etc. 

B. Affection and approval. 

1. Love, but not favoritism nor 
pampering. 

2. Acceptance of child in his place 
as a member of the family, the 
class, the neighborhood group. 

C. Achievement and success. 

1. Interest shown in child’s ef- 
forts. 

2. Recognition of child’s progress 
in outgrowing undesirable be 
havior, and in conquering un 
accepted traits and habits. 

( Visual means of recognition may be em- 
ployed—graphs, marking on calendar, mak- 
ing booklets or charts, etc. Avoid an exag: 
gerated approval—the child is merely mea- 
suring up to a generally accepted standard, 
not doing something extraordinary.) 


Children Without Families 


(Continued from page 210) : 
habit training, for example, were readily 


solved under the new arrangements. The 
child became more amenable to education- 
al influences in general, his facial expres 
sion became more vivid, and individual 
personality qualities unfolded in a surpris- 
ing way. But in other ways children who 
had been adaptable under group conditions 
suddenly become more difficult. They were 
demanding and jealous and often resentful 
of each other. The authors’ conclusions im 
regard to these changes were significant: 
There was no doubt that the new arrange 
ments increased nursery problems. Regi- 
mented children are easier to handle than 
assertive individualists and it might seem 
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NOW—ANOTHER ZENITH STEP-AHEAD IN HEARING AID SMARTNESS AND STYLE 


Lustrous Ebony or New 
Pastel Coralite Amplifier 
—No Extra Cost! 


ENITH brought complexion 
harmony to the hearing aid 
when it created the Neutral-Color 
Earphone and Cord —as little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses. Now Zenith 
gives the hearing aid apparel 
harmony, too, by offering a choice 
of amplifier colors—lustrous Eb- 
ony or new Pastel Coralite—at no 
extra cost. 


See for yourself how attrac- 
tively the lustrous Ebony ampli- 
fier blends with men’s and wom- 
en’s dark suits and dresses... 
how well the beautiful coral tint 
of the new Pastel Coralite ampli- 
fier harmonizes with light-color 
suits, sweaters, shirts and wom- 
en’s sheer frocks and blouses. 
Once you see them, you'll prob- 
ably want both colors—for ap- 
parel harmony with whatever you 
wear, summer or winter. 


You'll discover, too, the superb 
performance advantages which 
the Zenith Radionic Hearing 
Aid brings you. New personal 
adjustment as easy as focusing 
binoculars! New reserve of vol- 
ume and clarity of tone! Fine 
Precision quality at low cost— 
backed by a 5-year Service Policy! 
Send coupon below for free lit- 
erature and name of your nearest 
Zenith dispenser. 


NEW ZENITH 
RADIONIC HEARING AID 
BY THE MAKERS OF 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, 


A New Zenith Model for Practically Every 
Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 


Model A-2-A. Newimproved 

model of the nationally popu- 
lar standard Zenith for the person 
of average hearing loss. New 
patented “Prentiss Tube” brings 
clarity and volume range with 
low battery consumption. Com- 

lete, ready-to-wear, , 


Model A-3-A. New Air Con- 
duction Zenith. A brand new, 
super-power instrument with am- 
ple volume in reserve to assure 
maximum clarity and tone quality 
even under the most difficult con- 


ditions. Complete, 
+50 


to-wear. Only . 


3 Model B-3-A. New Bone Conduction Zenith. A powerful precision in- 
strument for the very few who cannot be helped by any air conduction 


aid. “Stator Mount’’ Headband automatically warns when pres- 
sure exceeds normal adjustment! Complete, ready-to-wear, only 


$50 


== =PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL-~=~ 


FREE! ... Ilustrated De- 
scriptive Literature. Send 
for it today! Gives com- 

plete information on fea-" 
tures and advantages of 


the three new Zenith Ra- Name 

dionic Hearing Aids. dd 

Mail coupon sow! Address 
City 


ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. HH -34 
6001 Dickens Ave., Chicago 55 

Please send me free literature about Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids — together with name 
and address of nearest Zenith dispenser. 


, Illinois 


Stat 


Physicians check ‘here for special 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approvel. 
Accepted by the Counel!l on 
Therapy of the American Medical Assa. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘““V" 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wie 7-44628 


Some Schools Actually Have No Copy 
of 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 
The most important work on the 


teaching of speech to the deaf that 
has been issued in this generation. 


Some Schools Have Ordered Copies 
By Tens and Dozens. 


Fourth Printing Now Ready 
Price, $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. - 
Washington, D. C. 
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that the child was better off without they 
disturbing relationships. But this is true 
they feel, only in the sense that “we woulj 
all be better off, i.e., more sensible, with. 
out emotions. In reality it is not the ab. 
sence of rational emotional attachmeny 
which helps a child to grow up normally, 
but the painful and often disturbing proc. 
ess of learning how to deal with such emo. 
tions.” They believed this to be true in 
spite of the fact that in the nurseries thes 
artificial mother relations often had to be 
broken off, as nurses and teachers changed 
their work or as children were transferred 
to other homes. But they said: “Wher 
choosing between the two evils of broker 
and interrupted attachments and an exist 
ence of emotional barrenness, the latter js 
the more harmful solution because . .. it 
offers less prospect for normal character 
development.” 

The whole picture, based on detailed ob- 
servations of children in these war-time 
nurseries, indicates that institution life may 
thwart some of the child’s most deep-seated 
needs. The conclusions of the authors that 
this involves serious loss is based on their 
belief that “early instinctive wishes have 
to be taken seriously, not because their ful- 
filment or refusal causes momentary happi- 
ness or unhappiness; but because they are 
the moving powers which urge the child’ 
development from primitive self-interest 
and self-indulgence towards an attachment 
and consequently towards adaptation to 
the grown-up world.” 


“Oralism Is an Attitude of Mind” 

Personally, I conceive oralism to be an 
attitude of mind, rather than a method; an 
attitude which reveals itself in a disposition 
to create a normal atmosphere in which to 
carry on the education of the children, to 
promote a normal outlook on the part of 
the children and to cultivate by the use of 
speech a ready normal response. The spo 
ken and written language of an orally 
taught child, fostered and trained by teach- 
ers with this oral attitude, is the external 
expression of a mind tuned, as far as the 
limitations imposed by deafness allow, t 
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* Everyone who wears a hearing aid or sells hearing aids 
knows the meaning of the exclamation at the head of this 
page. Unwanted noise—static, in other words—coming 
through the microphone has been the chief obstacle to per- 
fect “electronic hearing.” 


One of the chief causes of this condition is clothing or 
cord noise. Aladdin, we are happy to report, has eliminated 
static arising from these causes, using two important but sim- 
ple means. The result, to the wearer of an Aladdin, is not 
only better hearing, but hearing with real pleasure, through- 
out the entire tonal range. 


We at Aladdin believe that every forward looking wearer 
or distributor of hearing aids will want to acquaint himself 
with this revolutionary development. 


Your inquiry will bring you complete details. 


MW. &. John ston 


ALADDIN HEARING AID 


708—710 West Fortieth Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Telephone COlfax 4602 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 
tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 
By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
‘teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 


M & G v.1. nearing ai 
“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 
Have on hand for an emergency 
To use either | or small 7 

blight Beth 98¢ 

Pat. Applied For 
Mig. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 
Campbe!!, Prop. 
211 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 
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the resonances of normality. True oratism 
penetrates behind the child’s speech, and 
seeks to inspire in the mind of the child a 
feeling of identity with his neighbour, an 
urge to break down the barrier which would 
deprive him not only of normal communion 
with his kind, but also of a ready accept. 
ance of himself by the world at large, on 
equal terms with hearing men and women 
of similar capabilities. 

I am quite convinced of this—that the 
speech of a deaf child will have the best 
chance of survival after school days are 
over if his teachers possess this “oral atti- 
tude.” There are yet too many “oral 
schools,” both in Britain and in America, 
where the attempt is being made to teach 
speech and speech reading in a “deaf” at- 
mosphere. 

In my opinion, an essential function of a 
training college for teachers of the deaf on 
the oral method is to give the students this 
conception of oralism. Methods and tech- 
niques are but so many ways of procedure 
—very essential of course, but capable of 
their highest achievements only when di- 
rected by the spirit of true oralism. 

G. Siptey Haycock in The Educa- 
tion of the Deaf in America, 1923. 


Teaching in War Time 
“Pretty Well Plucked”’ 
G. B. Lynch in N.E.A. Journal 
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THIS 1S RADiOEAR 


Radioear is a truly small, light, thin, durable electronic hearing aid 
designed to make every inch usable, engineered to remarkable 
efficiency and built with watch-like precision. This is Radioear, 
the instrument. 

But to thousands and thousands of Radioear users—those who 
have known what it means not to hear well and then to really hear 
again, Radioear is more than an instrument. 


It is “hearing’’—life-like tone, strain-free. 


It is “hearing’’—individualized to their own specific re- 
quirements. 


It is “hearing’’—convenient, comfortable, with wide range 
tone control. 


It is “hearing” —with low operating costs over years. 


It is “hearing”—the achievement of twenty-one years’ en- 
gineering experience and research devoted solely to the 
solution of hearing problems. 


It i 5 Motes —serviced promptly at any time in the office 

Distributor—fifteen minute, on-the- 

“2 skilled service that keeps the hearing aid in con- 
stant use. 


All this is Radioear—a complete hearing aid service that develops 
your hearing to its full possibilities and maintains it in continuous 
usefulness. 

“ANYTHING WORTH HEARING AT ALL IS WORTH HEARING RIGHT” 


Send for free booklet 
“What Hearing Aid Engineering Means to You” 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Department W-445 
RADIOEAR BUILDING + 306-308 BEVERLY ROAD 
MOUNT LEBANON PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


. 
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WANTED 
Medical Detail Man 


We offer excellent opportunity for an in- 
telligent, high-type man to call upon otolo- 
gists in behalf of a new prescription-made 
hearing aid which is sold only at the direc- 
tion of the physician. Pharmaceutical or 
professional background desirable but not 
essential. Locate in New York initially. 
Travelling will be necessary. Salary. Please 
reply fully, enclosing snapshot. 
Box Number 51 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


} Have You Ordered the New 
JANE B. WALKER BOOK? 


A friend of Miss Walker sent in an 
order for three copies, remarking, 
“It is Jane Walker herself.” 


Published by the Volta Bureau from 
the Jane Walker Memorial Fund 


Price, $1.00 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


Logical System of Language Teaching 
An Analysis of the English Language 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


requirement of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 
ordered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Organizing the Hard of Hearing 
In England ; 


Recent news from England indicates that 3 
an active organization of the hard of hear.” 
ing in Hertfordshire is rapidly coming into) 
being—not only a central group, but! 
branches in different parts of the county) 
In response to an invitation sent out by” 
Miss Madeleine de Soyres, of Welwyn Gar. © 
den City, a meeting was held October 31, 
1944. Enthusiastic response was secured, 
and after a newspaper account of the meet- 
ing had appeared, inquiries began comihg 
from all parts of the county. A second 
meeting was held November 18, and plans 
were made to organize several groups, with 
a central committee. It is hoped that the 
Rotary Club may help with the organiza- 
tion. One group has already been organ. 
ized in the village of Hoddesdon, which is 
known as the Hoddesdon Branch of the — 
Hertfordshire League for the Hard of 
Hearing. Miss Doris Beckh, head of the 
Women’s Branch of Toc H in Hoddesdon, 
who is interested in both the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, has given the group the © 
use of a very attractive room, for meetings — 
and lip reading classes. To quote an ac- 
count of the meeting place, “The building 
is pure Tudor, heavily beamed with oak 
which was salvaged from the wreck of the 
Spanish Armada. There is a large open 
hearth at one end of the room, and the at- © 
mosphere is delightfully interesting.” 

Material secured from the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing has provided 
a framework for a constitution, and plans — 
for developing the organization are going 
rapidly forward. 


Some Modern Trends in Education 
(Continued from page 200) 
able them more clearly to determine cur- 


ricular trends they should follow. Schools, 
and particularly schools backed up by sub: 
stantial private funds, should encourage 
the members of their staff to launch forth 
into fields of investigation that will bear 
fruit in constructively helpful data pertain- 
ing to the educational and social growth 
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ANNOUNCING THE GREAT NEW 


ACOUSTICON 


Conversation Hearing Aid Based on U. S. Gov't Findings 


| mama you can easily take part in home and business conversation, you are no longer 

hard of hearing. The great new Futura Acousticon, hearing aid based on U. S. 
Government Findings, was especially designed to restore hearing of conversation. To the 
hard of hearing person that is the one thing that really matters! 

Acousticon, oldest electrical hearing aid manufacturer, was:of course called on by 
the Government to build hearing equipment for the air and ground forces, for planes, 
tanks, jeeps, walkie-talkies. Entirely new and unprecedented standards of performance 
were required. This equipment had to deliver sure and unmistakable understanding of 
conversation, a vital battle essential. This vast and exacting war experience, on top 
of our 42 years in hearing aid research and craftsmanship, made possible the great new 
Futura Acousticon. 

War called not only for the ultimate in performance. It also demanded quick deliv- 
eries in vast quantities. Our war work made possible mass production economies. 

_ You now get the benefits of these economies ia the three models of the Futura 
Acousticon scientifically fitted to meet your individual need, at new low prices within 
everyone’s reach, 


Physicians can now recommend hearing aids 
The Futura Acousticon is fitted to your individual need by a new scientific Speech- 


Hearing Test. This enables physicians, under the Acousticon Cooperative Medical 
Service Plan, to recommend and check hearing aid fittings. 


If you will go into any Acousticon office (see telephone book for address), you can 
' prove to yourself how much your hearing of conversation can now be restored. 


ACOUSTICON 


NEW YORK 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 


IN CANADA 
330 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 


Since 1902 ...World’s First 
Electrical Hearing Aid Manufacturer 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


_ THREE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE MODELS 
| Complete with Custom Ear-Mold or 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bidg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building . 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street . 
-YNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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of deaf children. ‘ The availability of te. 
search findings in the field of the deaf is 
amazingly scant. 


V. Administrative 


One trend which is highly undesirable 
is the slow but gradual movement toward 
the ‘establishment of isolated special’ day 
classes for the deaf within the regular 
public school system, wherein pupils of 
widely divergent ages and grades may be 
grouped together for instruction under one 
teacher. With few exceptions this type of 
program is most ineffective and the pupils 
who move through classes of this nature 
receive in general a poor educational deal, 
indeed. Not only do they not receive 4 
fair share of instruction time, but very 
often get this instruction from a_publie 
school teacher who has had no training to 
teach the deaf. They invariably leave the 
class with complete lack of fundamental 
skills and with very badly mixed language 
as well as with undesirable patterns of per- 
sonality adjustment. Educators of the deaf 
should never cease their opposition to this 
educational policy, for in general the ma 
jority of the pupils in these classes would 
be far better off in a school for the deaf, 
either a day school or a resident school. 


There are, of course, many additional 
problems and trends in our field that could 
be profitably explored. However, our short 
preview of events that may develop with 
time reemphasizes again in our minds the 
important part the Horace Mann School 
has played and will continue to play in the 
work of our profession, and I am sure that 
if I were able to poll the teachers and ad- 
ministrators in our schools for the deaf 
throughout the land they would wish to 
join me in extending to the Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf gratitude for its leader- 
ship in the past and a hearty God:speed 
for the future. 


SPEND MORE FOR EDUCATION 


I would rather have my name on the bill for 
Federal Aid to Education than on any bill that 
could pass Congress. 


—Senator Lister HILL. 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 

tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced | 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 

ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 

deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 

available . . . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N.Y. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III $35.00 


The Volta Revias 


A Lip Reading Club in London 
(Continued from page 227) 
age to get in for a short time till he was 
discovered! 

Just now we are meeting fortnightly 
again, and probably we shall not resume 
our Friday evening meetings until the Eu. 
ropean War is over. Our Committee is 
busy discussing post-war plans and we have 
decided to launch an appeal for furids to 
buy amplifying equipment to enable mem. 
bers to hear lectures at the Club. This 
will be a somewhat expensive item, and as 
we are not in possession of large funds, 
this appeal will no doubt take a fairly long 
time to prosper, but we hope to have a 
good sum in hand by the time Germany 
is defeated. 

The Club is run by a Committee elected 
by the members annually. With the ex- 
ception of the Club’s chairman, Miss Doro- 
thy Kutner, all the members are hard of 
hearing, although non-deafened persons 
often visit us. We owe a debt to Miss 
Story and Mr. Lilburn of the National In- 
stitute for the Deaf for their very valued 
assistance to us from time to time and for 
permission to use the Hall at their Gower 
Street offices. 

Best wishes from us all here to our deaf- 
ened friends in the States! 


The Challenge of Deafness 


(Continued from page 222) ‘ 
posed upon me, but I scrupulously avoid 


living down to my handicap, as it seems to 
me that this is not “adjustment” in the 
true sense of the word, but a form of es- 
cape. Rising above obstacles brings a sat- 
isfaction that in great measure removes 
the sting of deprivation. During a period 
of trial and urgency, a dose of spirituality 
taken understandingly can inspire one to 
make the grade. From spiritual conscious- 
ness emanates the inner strength that en- 
ables one to carry on when the going is 
rough. For my part, I am content to be- 
lieve the Creator endowed us with the 
potential ability to cope with the most 
challenging circumstances of life. But the 
choice as to using it remains with us. 
Either we swim or we drown. 
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Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual_______ $10.00 
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Why Worry DRY CELL BATTERIES 


SERS of WHEAT'S Rechargeable Batteries scy they have a feeling of security 
and confidence in their hearing aid due to constant peak operating effi- 
ciency, resulting from WHEAT'S outstanding feature — Self-Service. 

Elderly people and those not located near a source of supply need not worry 
about replacing batteries as they did in the case of dry cells. 

The purchase of two WHEAT Rechargeable Batteries provides a two-year 
supply without replacement. One battery is placed on charge while the other is 
in use, resulting in continuous operating at peak efficiency. This means saving up 
to one-half of the cost of using dry cell batteries. 

Consult your dealer for complete details! 


1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
sign 8. All parts encased to prevent 
2. Weighs less—easily carried corrosion 
Height 4% Width 2114" 9. Simple to charge—without taking 
Thickness 1” apart 
3. Encased in plastic. 10. You can always see the level of 
solution 
ti 
ie 11. More economical to operate than 
5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 


Be wiear Rechargeable Batteries have thousands of satisfied users—and 
are also approved by leading hearing-aid manufacturers. Special priorities: 
granted the manufacturer of WHEAT Batteries insure uninterrupted supply 
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* Not many available these war- 
time days. But enough to meet 
urgent needs of those who are hard 
of hearing. 


¢ Ask your local Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 


-VIBRATUBE” 


Kor “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealere——Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. | (A2) NEW YORK 


The Volta Reviey os 


Leo Lesquereux 
(Continued from page 219) we 
tions on the Coal Floras brought to some 
thing like completion. His work on th 
Coal Fields of Pennsylvania was hailed 
the greatest work of the kind that had eve; | 
been published. In 
In Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio 
(Vol. 1, p. 657) there is this interesting 
remark: “A few years ago a leading Ney 
York Journal made the statement that jim 
was somewhat remarkable that a city ikem 
Columbus should be the home of three sucha 
eminent scientists as Professor Leo Lega 
quereux, Wm. S. Sullivant and Dr. T. G@ 
Wormley.” The praise was not uncommon 
but there is a misleading feature in them 
use of the word “Professor” since Lega 
quereux did not hold any teaching posiay 
tion. In 1886 he was made an Honorarya™ 
Professor of the Academy at Neuchatel. 1 
is quite useless and beside the point to ask aM 
what Lesquereux might have been if his ¥ 
hearing had remained normal. Better to Bi 
rejoice that in generous America a poor @ 
man who heard little, if anything, could 
through friends and family rise to a place 
of permanent honor and respect in the in- 
tellectual world.* 


*For an authoritative recent account of Leo Les 
quereux see “American Botany” by A. D. Rogers, 
Princeton University Press, 1944. 


Training Deaf Babies 
(Continued from page 209) . 

All play which is suitable for a child 
who can hear is suitable also for a child 
who is deaf, apart from play which depends 
upon hearing. It is important that young 
deaf children should meet other children 
of their own age. Between the ages of one 
and three, few children want to play to- 
gether; each is mainly interested in his own 
activities. Play with another child should 
never be insisted upon, but it is wise that a 
deaf child should learn to lend his toys and 
to share nursery life, at least to some ex- 
tent, with one or two other children. 
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a The new “ Dutatron” brings really understandable hearing to many 

. without harsh noise or distortion. It operates on the advanced principle 

Les- of Vacuum Tubes (3 of them) with Crystal Receiver and Crystal Micro- 

7 phone. It has a powerful. transmitter with Tone and Volume Controls. 
DURATRON is so light and compact that you would scarcely believe 
that it can be of such wonderful aid! We invite you to experience a most 
convincing demonstration. If your Physician says you need a Hearing 
Aid—hear with “ Dutatron”™! 

ild 

_ Write today for illustrated folder or consult your 

ng local telephone directory under “DURATRON”. 

ne 

> | C. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 

yn MAIN OFFICE AND LABORATORY 

. 436 BOULEVARD OF ALLIES * PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessone—-Practice Classes——Normal Course. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
“Near 43rd Street. 


FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pi re dence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 Ne. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hillis, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 


Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 


Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 
Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
By appointment 


475 Fifth Ave., 
Corner 41st Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


WANT ADS 


WANTED: Teachers for adult lip reading classes in 
- Boston and Chicago. 6 hours a week—J5 an hour. 
Splendid opportunity to build supplemental private or 
group lessons. Address: Mrs. Marguerite G. James, 
570 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 


AVAILABLE JUNE: Experienced speech correctionist 
and teacher of the deaf. Also lip reading, remedial 
reading. B.A., Univ. of Iowa; M.A., Columbia. Ad- 
dress Box 18. The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Private Teacher for thirteen-year-old deaf 
girl in intermediate work. Reads lips well. Has good 
speech. Address H. J. Wilson, Catlett, Virginia. 


WANTED: Private pupil who stammers, stutters or has 
defective speech. Or will teach deaf child. Experienced 
in both speech correction and speech teaching for the 
deaf. Address “Speech Correction,” The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Primary teachers for far Western school. 
Good salary and excellent living quarters, Apply Box 
29, The Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: Trained teachers of the deaf for the school 
year beginning in Paaen, 1945. Maine School for 
the Deaf, Portland, 


AUDIOGRAMS: New improved card. Easy to explain 
hearing loss to others, Write for sample. Auricular 
a Inc., 1440 N. Mission Rd., Los Angeles, 
33, Calif. 


WANTED by a Southern school: qualified teacher of 
speech in upper departmental division, grades five 
through ten. Address Box 725, The Volta Bureau. 


The Volta Review 


Compiled by JoHNn A. FERRALL 


The Oath Supreme.—He had proposed and 
was putting up a strong argument for acceptance, 
“Mary,” he declared, 


summer sky.” 

“Oh, Jim,” she said, “don’t swear by such @ 
fickle thing as the moon—that changes every 
month. Swear by something that is really dear 
to you—something that you cannot live without” 

“Mary,” he answered, promptly, 
I swear it by—by my paycheck.” 


The Penalty of Hearing.—A gentleman who 
lives relatively near to a railroad centey sent @ 
letter of complaint to the station: “Gentlemen:” 
it read, “Why is it that your switch engine has 


_to ding and dong, and fizz and spit, and bang and § 4 
hiss, and pant and grate, and grind and puff, and am 


bump and chug, and hoot and toot, whistle and 
wheeze, jar and jerk, howl and snarl,. puff and 
growl, thump and boom, clash and jolt, screech 
and snort, snarl and slam, throb and roar, rattle 
and yell and smoke and smell all night long?” 


I suppose they wrote him it was just the way™ 


the waters came down at Lodore! 


Surprise for Mandy.—An ancient agricul 
tural paper contained the story of old Silas who 
was very indifferent about his clothes. For 10 
years his wife had been urging him to get a new 


suit. Well, with good crops and prices up, he® 


made a_very satisfactory deal with some fruits 
and vegetables he took to town to sell. Then he 
had a few drinks too many and suddenly decided 
that he would get the new outfit. He bought a 
suit, shirt, shoes, underwear—and put them in the 
back of the wagon and started for home. It was 
warm and when he reached a quiet stream he dé 
cided to take a swim, put on his new outfit, and 
surprise Mandy, his wife. He had a nice swim, 
then rolled his old clothing into a bundle and 
tossed them into the fast running stream and 
watched them pass out of sight. Then he went to 
the wagon to get his new outfit—and discovered 
that the stuff had either been stolen or had 
bounced out of the wagon. He managed to find 
an old burlap bag and slipped into that. “Well,” 
he muttered, as he drove toward his home, com 
siderably sobered by his experience, 
guess I'll surprise Mandy anyway!” 


The real conversion problem is going to be 
getting women out of slacks and back into skirts. 
—The Audiogram. 


Alimony.—The high cost of leaving. 


“I love you! I swear it by ann 
the moon that shines so brightly above us in this aaan 


“T love you! am 


“IT rather 
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